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INTRODUCTION 



What if one were given the task of organizing all the knowledge of the world? 
How might one go about it? If it were possible to collect the accumulated 
knowledge of the world and lay it out on a table - this might, indeed, be possible 
today with CD-ROMs and microfiche - how might one approach the task of 
organizing it? What principles would be used? What categories would evolve? 
[And] what is the best way to organize knowledge in order to generate more of it? 
(Davis 1995, 23-24) 



Over the centuries, higher education has answered this question in different ways but 
almost always in response to external needs and demands that have shaped not only what 
knowledge has been generated, but the criteria by which knowledge has been organized and the 
means by which it has been transmitted. Of special concern to stakeholders - legislators, 
business people, educators, parents, and students - has been the undergraduate curriculum, — 
the foundation for graduate and postgraduate research, teacher education, and professional 
preparation. The purposes of this paper are to trace the development of disciplinarity in higher 
education, to examine the arguments for and against interdisciplinarity, and to identify the major 
considerations in the development of interdisciplinary programs in general, and at the 
community college level, in particular. 



TERMINOLOGY 



A serious lack of discipline in the use of terminology has hampered progress in 
analyzing the sociology of interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary organizations. 

There is no agreement on what a discipline is, let alone what distinguishes terms 
such as inter-, multi- or cross-disciplinary from each other (Roy 1979, 169). 

Any discussion of interdisciplinary curriculum must begin with a definition of terms. As 

noted by Scott (1979, 307), “Interdisciplinarity is plagued with misunderstandings about 

terminology.” Glasgow (1997, xxiv) added that “attempts to define these terms are plagued by 

institutional particularity about individual turf, academic goals, student needs, pedagogical 

philosophies, administrative curricular policies, and attitudes toward nonmainstream curricula.” 

In spite of the variations, there does appear to be sufficient congruency to construct working 

definitions since “all three terms begin to redefine the relationships between specialization in 

one discipline and common work across disciplines” (Glasgow 1997, xxiv). What distinguishes 

these concepts is the degree to which they combine, integrate, or subordinate two or more 

disciplines. 

Curriculum 

The first term that requires clarification is curriculum. In spite of its widespread use in 
the United States, Toombs (1991, 15-16) notes that curriculum “did not achieve the refined 
meaning, precise definition, or consensus among professors that standards of professional 
practice normally require.” For example, “It can connote either formal structural arrangements or 
[it can connote] the substance of what is being taught” (Toombs 1991, 15). According to Stark 
and Lowther (1986, 15) the term curriculum has at least six uses. It can refer to: 



1. A college’s -or program’s — emission, purpose, or collective expression of what is important 
for students to leam; 

2. A set of experiences that some authorities believe all students should have; 

3. The set of courses offered to students; 

4. The set of courses students actually elect from those available; 

5. The content of a specific discipline; or 

6. The time and credit frame in which the college provides education. 

Toombs’ definition (1991, 10) may best encompass the various meanings and uses: “A 
curriculum is an act of collective response by a collegiate faculty. It is an expression of 
intellectual accountability as a faculty responds to external factors - society’s expectations and 
changes in knowledge - and to internal factors, such as students’ needs.” Toombs further notes 
(1991, 21) that in this definition, “The essential qualities are all there: faculty responsibility, 
specialized knowledge, intended outcomes, negotiated relationships, and a learning plan for 
students.” Glasgow (1997, xix) adds one other important and pragmatic purpose for curriculum: 
“It also provides a student management system within the classroom. . . . Teachers favor a 
curriculum that helps bring order to the classroom. Once they find it, they tend to keep it.” 

Discipline 

A second term that requires definition is discipline. Disciplinarity has had a profound 
effect on the generation and transmittal of knowledge. Like curriculum, the term has multiple 
meanings. For example, discipline “. . . implies both a domain to be investigated and the 
methods used in that domain” (Pfiiister 1969, 25). The term is one of exclusivity; it is used to 
distinguish one body of knowledge from another, emphasizing primarily those characteristics 
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that separate discrete units of knowledge as opposed to those characteristics that might relate 
them (Swoboda 1979, 64). 

Kockelmans (1979, 127) defines discipline as “a branch of learning or a field of study 
characterized by a body of intersubjectively acceptable knowledge, pertaining to a well-defined 
realm of entities, systematically established on the basis of generally accepted principles with the 
help of methodical rules or procedures: e.g., mathematics, chemistry, [and] history.” Kiger 
(1971, 52-53) defines discipline as a “recognized branch or segment of knowledge within 
rational learning” with “certain generally agreed upon canons and standards.” He suggests that 
in contemporary America, the criteria for delineating a discipline include: “(1) the number of 
persons interested in and devoted to its study; (2) the relative importance of those persons; (3) 
the discipline’s generally reputed significance in the academic structure; (4) its age; (5) the 
existence of a national learned society; and (6) membership of such a society in one of the three 
national councils — the American Council of Learned Societies, the Social Science Research 
Council, or the National Academy of Sciences.” He estimated in 1 979 that by these criteria 
there existed over sixty disciplines. 

King and Brownell (1966, 25-26) identified ten characteristics of a discipline, which include: 

1 . a community of persons 

2. an expression of human imagination 

3. a domain 

4. a tradition 

5. a syntactical structure 

6. a conceptual structure 

7. a specialized language or other system of symbols 

8. a heritage of literature and a communication network 

9. a valuative and affective stance 

1 0. an instructive community 
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Other educational theorists provide some insight into the operational meaning oi discipline 
upon which is the basis for the organizational structure of all higher education institutions. For 
example, Davis (1995, 3) defines discipline as “a discrete subject and its characteristic regimen 
of investigation and analysis - geography, political science, psychology and English are 
examples. In most American colleges and universities, such realms are structurally 
accommodated in departments, which administer the teaching and research in the individual 
disciplines.” Likewise, Roy (1979, 169) notes that “for all intents and purposes on any one 
campus, discipline = department. A discipline is a term used to describe a subject matter area 
when there are more than approximately a dozen university departments using the same name for 
roughly the same subject matter.” Davis (1995, 4) adds an important dimension to the term 
when he broadens it to accommodate specializations that occur in professional areas as well as 
traditional academic disciplines in the arts and sciences. An understanding of the term 

discipline is important to any discussion about interdisciplinary studies. As Davis (1995, 4) 
notes, “Interdisciplinary connections assume . . . disciplinary structure to begin with, that is a 
prior arrangement of knowledge according to patterns that have traditionally come to be called 
‘the academic disciplines’.” 

Even more so than curriculum and discipline, the terms used in relation to 
interdisciplinary studies and its forms vary considerably in meaning. As Davis (1995, 4) 
observes, “It wouldn’t be so difficult to make a definition if scholars had not also invented, and 
then used rather carelessly, the terms cross-disciplinary, multi-disciplinary, and trans- 
disciplinary” Following is a discussion of these and other terms used in conjunction with 
interdisciplinarity. 
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Interdisciplinary 



Davis (1995,4) defines interdisciplinary courses as “those involving the subject matter 
and faculty expertise of two or (usually) more disciplines or professional specializations.” As 
straightforward as this definition seems, he warns that “unfortunately, the simple definition is 
insufficient; too much rests in the word involving. The key question is: Exactly how are 
disciplines related in interdisciplinary courses?” One important consideration is the degree of 
synthesis involved. 

[Interdisciplinary work is] . . . work that scholars do together in two or more 
disciplines, subdisciplines, or professions, by bringing together and to some 
extent synthesizing their perspectives. Interdisciplinary courses involve efforts, at 
least to some degree, to bring about mutual integration or organizing concepts and 
methodologies. . . . what Piaget referred to as a reciprocal assimilation among 
the participating disciplines. (Davis 1995, 5) 

Scott (1979, 307) believes that as a result of combining two or more existing disciplines, 
the result might be a new discipline. "[Interdisciplinary means] the mingling of several 
disciplines traditionally distinct in such a way as to create a unified product: a course, a paper, or 
even a curriculum. If the result is substantial and gains wide acceptance, a fresh discipline may 
be established.” Kockelmans (1979, 141) describes a much more deliberate relationship 
between an interdisciplinary effort and the emergence of a new discipline: “Interdisciplinarians 
attempt to develop new research fields that eventually will lead to new disciplines.” However, 
White (1981, 6) suggests that “interdisciplinary teaching depends not so much on the existence 
of several disciplines as it depends on the existence of a point of view toward the subject matter 
and toward knowledge in general. It is not so much the content as it is the context and the mode 
of teaching.” Context is important in defining interdisciplinary since “subjects or disciplines are 

not the focus [of interdisciplinary studies] Instead, a theme, rather than a specific body of 

knowledge or techmque, becomes the focus . . . The curriculum is centered on major ideas. 
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social topics, specific issues, cultural periods, institutions, and other themes, problems, or topics” 
(Glasgow 1997, xxv). 

Team-teaching is one of the pedagogical strategies that is most often associated with 
interdisciplinary curriculum, regardless of the form, although “team-taught courses are not 
automatically interdisciplinary” (White 1981, 6). Simply, team-teaching refers to a single 
course taught by two or more persons (Davis 1995, 7). However, even this term encompasses a 
wide spectrum of choices, ranging from two or more teachers teaching a single course but 
making little attempt to synthesize or coordinate the content to two or more teachers who 
collaborate extensively and integrate content. As Davis (1995, 21) notes, “ . . . there are many 
ways to build interdisciplinary courses and to engage in team teaching. There is not one 
continuum of collaboration; there are many. There is not ‘one way to do it’.” The question, 
then, is not whether team teaching is occurring, but what type and level of collaboration are 
taking place. Criteria forjudging the degree of collaboration may include planning, content 
integration, teaching, testing, and evaluation (Davis 1995, 8-9). 

Crossdisciplinarv 

Klein (1990, 4) asserts that “crossdisciplinary . . . refers to efforts to view one discipline 
from the perspective of another, often subordinating the phenomena from one discipline to the 
other, as in the physics of music.” There is little effort to integrate and no intent to generate a 
new subject or paradigm as may often happen with interdisciplinary endeavors (Davis 1995, 4). 
However, there is an important aspect to crossdisciplinarity and that is the notion that the 
crossdisciplinary approach should result in solutions to problems. “Crossdisciplinarians are 
people who attempt to tackle problems and issues that cannot be properly defined and solved 
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within the boundaries of any given discipline” (Kockelmans 1979, 140). Crossdisciplinary 

efforts are usually problem-based and produce real solutions to real problems. For example, 

Scott defines the crossdisciplinary approach as one 

. . . seeking to draw, even expeditiously, upon various distinct disciplines in such 
a way as to solve particular problems individuals face in research, writing, or 
pedagogy, or to solve social problems. The term may be distinguished from 
pluridisciplinary in that the disciplines are not necessarily those traditionally 
associated, and from interdisciplinary in that the final product will be unique to a 
particular situation. (1979, 308) 

However, educators often see no difference between crossdisciplinary and interdisciplinary, 
and the terms are frequently used as synonyms (Scott 1979, 308). 

The notion that a particular methodology and organizational structure should result in 
outcomes that resolve real-world problems corresponds with the latest shift within higher 
education toward quality and utility. 

In a very real sense crossdisciplinary education is but a contemporary 
claimant to the role of a liberal education as it has been expressed for generations 
in American education. . . . Crossdisciplinarity holds that neither tradition [e.g., 
the classical education of the nineteenth century] or individual preference [e.g., 
the elective system in the twentieth century] will suffice in a rapidly changing, 
troubled world. . . . Thus, problem-orientation and adaptability need to be 
stressed directly. . . . Those interested in any manifestation of interdisciplinary 
education must be prepared to deal with the issues growing out of the sharpened 
awareness of education as ongoing social activity rather than separated reflective 
activity. (Scott 1979, 314-315) 



A term often used in conjunction with crossdisciplinarity is learning communities. 

Learning communities are perhaps most closely related to crossdisciplinarity because they are 

formed around a theme or problem. There are many different models of learning communities, 

each representing a different degree of integration. Stark describes learning communities as: 

. . . curriculum structures intended to provide opportunities for intellectual 
coherence and integration at the program level. A^en teacher and students work 
together in group peer learning, Aey create what has come to be known as a 
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learning community. The simplest version is a set of coordinated studies in which 
a cohort of a students and a team of faculty from different disciplines work on an 
intensive theme or interdisciplinary topic. Several disciplines may award the 
credits. In some “federated learning communities,” cohorts of students enroll in a 
group of courses or, sometimes, an integrated seminar with a unifying theme. 

(1997, 255-56) 

McHargue (1996) describes some of the models that fall within this concept. In order of 
simplest to most complex, they include: linked or paired courses; freshman interest groups; 
learning clusters; federated learning communities; and coordinated studies programs. The 
learmng community is one of many attempts to engage students more actively in the curriculum. 
Few studies have been conducted that establish the effectiveness of this model. However, 
Stark (1997, 256) reports that preliminary data show that freshman students involved in learning 
communities appear to achieve higher cognitive developmental levels than their peers who are 
not involved. They demonstrate more involvement, interaction, and motivation. In addition, 
O’Banion reports that research on learning communities at Palomar, a California community 
college, has shown that participating students have increased critical thinking skills, higher self 
assessments of motivation and achievement, and better retention (1997, 199). There is also 
evidence that faculty benefit in similar ways, although they have different preferences for the 
specific model depending upon their discipline. For example, science faculty appear to prefer 
cluster models; humanities and social science faculty, integrated coordinated-study models. In 
all cases, however, tenured, mid-career faculty seem to be most involved in learning 
communities, perhaps as Stark postulates, because they are more ready to take the risks and 
make the commitment required by such a model. 
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Transdisciplinarv 



Related to crossdisciplinarity is transdisciplinarity. Transdisciplinarity is a broader 

concept than crossdisciplinarity. It “suggests themes or issues that transcend or cross over 

several disciplines. Marxism, phenomenology, or general systems theory, for example, can be 

said to be ‘transdisciplinary’ concerns, conceptual frameworks that go beyond the domains of 

particular disciplines and their methods” (Davis 1995, 4). In a sense, transdisciplinarity is the 

basis for general education. As Kockelmans observes, it 

. . . attempt(s) to bring about an all-encompassing framework of meaning, valid 
either for all sciences or at least for all sciences concerned with man ... a 
necessary condition for making integration of insights gained in isolated 
disciplines and interdisciplines possible, and for restoring a uniform conception 
of world. . . . Transdisciplinary work is absolutely necessary to guarantee that 
all learning in the university at all levels is not just training but also genuine 
education. (1979, 145) 

Although this concept does not necessarily include the problem-solving focus that is part of 
crossdisciplinarity, nonetheless it has a relationship to it. As White notes, “The problems of life 
are all transdisciplinary; only the problems of specialists are specialized” (White 1981, 23). 

Multidisciplinary 

Interdisciplinarity involves some degree of synthesis between two or more disciplines 
and may well generate a new discipline as a result. Crossdisciplinarity involves very little in the 
way of synthesis, does not aim to create new disciplines, and has a problem-solving focus. Like 
crossdisciplinarity, multidisciplinarity combines disciplines but does not synthesize them. Scott 
(1979, 307) defines multidisciplinary as “ the mingling of several disciplines traditionally 
distinct in such a way as to maintain their separateness, even though they may be associated. A 
familiar example is the requiring of a student to take a group of courses in diverse disciplines. 



e.g., music, mathematics, and sociology. Generally the only imity sought is the product that may 

be taken as a person’s education.” Davis identifies a cumulative quality in multidisciplinary 

endeavors, describing multidisciplinary as: 

. . . [referring] to several disciplinary specialists working side by side in an 
additive way. For example, in child development, members of a 
“multidisciplinary team,” composed, for example, of a social worker, a counselor, 
and a school psychologist, might work together in making a diagnosis and 
suggesting interventions for a child with special problems; but the team members 
probably would not spend much effort or feel the necessity to integrate their 
“disciplinary” perspectives. Each would contribute a point of view. (1995, 4) 



Glasgow (1997, xxv) provides another example of a multidisciplinary situation: 

“Picture four single-subject teachers getting together to agree on a single theme. Each will 
study and explore it from his or her discipline’s unique perspective and curricular context.” 



Pluridisciplinarv 

Another concept that is closely related to multidisciplinarity is pluridisciplinarity. Scott 
defines pluridisciplinary as “the mingling of several disciplines traditionally taken to be closely 
related, e.g., mathematics and physics, or Latin and Greek. Such mingling may be curricular 
convenience or the sense of a natural reinforcing of or service to a unified product” (Scott 1979, 
307). Kockelmans (1979, 131) reserves this term for “the subordination and integration of two 
related disciplines” in order to ensure the “success of the enterprise.” He notes that this concept 
is seldom discussed in the debates on interdisciplinarity because it is not a new concept. 
“Pluridisciplinarity is an essential element of our Western idea of science and education” 
(Kockelmans 1979, 131). 
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Integrated 



The term integrated is frequently used in conjunction with interdisciplinarity. As 
Glasgow notes (1997, xxv-xxvi), this term is a little harder to define, but from his perspective, it 
means something narrower in scope than interdisciplinary. His definition allows the term to be 
used within a discipline, for example, “when subdisciplines or related subjects are combined in a 
problem or problems and each is considered in the curriculum.” Currently, the term is often 
associated with Kovalik’s instructional model: integrated thematic instruction (ITI). ITI is a 
meme-based’ educational model designed on three interlocking, interdependent principles: brain 
research, teaching strategies, and curriculum development. ITI is a way of conceptualizing and 
implementing a “brain-compatible” learning environment for students and teachers. It is based 
upon the development and orchestration of one unifying yearlong concept and all its 
ramifications through which all content and skills are woven. While the notion of thematic units 
is not a new one, purposefully using the theme to enhance the pattern-seeking operation of the 
brain is (Kovalik 1994, 1-3). For example, “Using an ‘integrated, thematic instruction’ (ITI) 
approach, you take the world the way it presents itself Students still learn traditional content, 
but they learn it in context, used in a way in which it really exists. As a result, kids never will 
say ‘Why do we have to do this?”’ (McHargue 1996). 

Depending upon the culture of the institution, its mission, and its goals, 
interdisciplinary studies will fall somewhere within the range of choices described above. 
Although there is sometimes considerable overlap among the terms, they can be arranged 
in a rough order from least to most integrated. What is important is that all stakeholders 



' Kovalik (1994, viii) describes meme as a neologism invented by Richard Dawkins. It refers to “good ideas” which 
act as cultural transmitters. (Bad ideas are referred to as mismemes.) Memes have the same importance of genes to 
cells except they shape culture. According to Berglund (in Kovalik, viii), “All animals are gene dependent. But the 
evolution of our culture, of our civilization, is meme dependent.” 
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agree to a common set of definitions and use it consistently to describe and evaluate 
curricular models. 



Table 1: Definitions (summary) 



Multidisciplinary 


clusters of courses with little or no mingling of 
disciplines. Multidisciplinarity characterizes most 
American undergraduate education, for example, 
general education. 


Transdisciplinary 


an umbrella term used to describe a theme-based 
approach that spans several disciplines. An 
example would be history, business, and 
philosophy disciplines organized around the 
theme of ethics. 


Crossdisciplinary 


involves two or more disciplines which are not 
traditionally associated. One discipline is seen 
from the perspective of another, for example, 
examining economic issues in depression-era 
America through fiction. There is little 
integration. Crossdisciplinary efforts are usually 
problem-based. 


Pluri disciplinary 


very similar to crossdisciplinary except that it 
involves disciplines which are more traditionally 
associated with one another, for example, 
political science and history. 


Interdisciplinary 


the most integrated of the approaches, involving 
two or more disciplines which are combined in 
such as way as to produce a new product or 
synthesis. Neuropsychology and biochemistry 
are two examples. 
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DISCIPLINARITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 
CURRICULUM IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 



The history of the curriculum in American higher education has been one of 
increasing diversification and specialization... Organizationally, the transition has 
been from a residential college that consisted of a president who also taught, two 
or three tutors, and a dozen or so students, to a highly complex multiversity that 
may consist of literally hundreds of administrators, several thousand faculty and 
staff, and a student body that is coimted in six figures and that may be scattered 
across the country if not the world. As students have changed — from what we 
assumed to have been a homogeneous group of youths headed for the ministry or 
civic leadership, to an incredibly heterogeneous population ranging from high 
school graduates to adults of all ages with a wide variety of interests, needs, and 
aspirations, so too have the types, purposes, and programs of postsecondary 
institutions changed. (Flexner 1979, 93) 



The twelfth centmy in Europe is generally considered to be the time during which the 
modem university was created and many of its major features established, including degrees, 
faculties, colleges, courses, and commencement (Levine 1978, 485). However, the curriculum 
can be traced as far back as Greek and Roman antiquity, when liberal education, disciplinae 
liberae, was based on two models: the trivium, consisting of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, 
and the quadrivium, consisting of arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. Boyer and 
Kaplan (1977, 27) note that these seven subjects descended as “a fixed and known body of 
knowledge,” through the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the Reformation, and through 
English universities to Harvard in the seventeenth century. However, there were other forms of 
specialized learning which emerged during the early centuries of development. These forms of 
specialized learning, principally law and medicine, were created in response to social needs and 
demands as a result of the revival of trade and towns (Swoboda 1 979, 54-55). The demand for 
these professions spawned a steady increase in the number of new universities, which grew from 
six new ones in the twelfth century to 36 new ones in the fifteenth. By the seventeenth century. 
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and the colonization of North America, most of the coimtries of Europe had established 
umversities based on the medieval model (Levine 1978, 485). These universities were very 
hierarchical, rigid, and formalized, but from their inception, they were created to meet special 
needs. Their response was to create disciplines. 

Not until the Renaissance was there substantive change in the “core curriculum” 
described above. With the Renaissance, the degree and pace of change increased markedly. 

The rebirth of towns and the expansion of trade meant a greater and more rapid exchange of 
knowledge. Eventually, there were more subjects than there was time to devote to all of them. 
Decisions had to be made about what was and was not important. As new subjects such as 
modem languages and sciences were added in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, debates 
over the core curriculum arose with increasing regularity. There was often considerable 
resistance within the academic commimity to changes in the core curriculum and to what was 
perceived as a dilution of common knowledge (Levine 1978, 4). This debate continues to the 
present day. For example, a recent article in The Chronicle of Higher Education describes the 
angry reaction to proposed changes in the core curriculum at Brooklyn College, changes which 
would increase the number of interdepartmental programs or courses as a means of adding new 
majors and minors. Alumni especially are concerned that the proposal “would water down the 
[core] curriculum and eventually kill it” (Ethier, 1997). 

Another perspective from which to look at the development of the disciplines is to 
examine the development of the concept of general education.^ General education is defined as 
“the breadth component of the imdergraduate ciuriculum [which] is normally defined on an 

General education was and continues to be confused with liberal education. In fact, the general education concept 
was supposed to be a means of reforming liberal education. The two concepts differ in key respects. General 
education is more concerned with the learner than with the content. Its goals are individual development. General 
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institution-wide or college-wide basis. Its usual aim is to provide a common undergraduate 
experience for students and it fulfills various purposes, including serving as a prerequisite for 
specialized study” (Packard 1 962, 3), and “a corrective to the overemphasis of specialization” 
(Meiklejohn 1962, 3). In fact, there is a pattern to periods of renewed interest in general 
education. Generally, the argument to revisit general education is a reaction to what is 
perceived to be poor academic preparation (“Today’s students know nothing about an y thin g”)^ 
over-specialization (“Today’s students know everything about nothing of use”) and sometimes a 
weakening of moral values (“Today’s students don’t know and they don’t care”). 

The response of key stakeholders — legislators, parents, and educators, and less directly, 
the students themselves — is usually to advocate a return to a more cohesive curriculum that is 
perceived to more successfully teach and transmit the knowledge, skills, and values that are 
determined to be important at that point in time. Even though colleges and universities 
sometimes have considerable freedom in defining general education, as Stark (1997, 42-43) has 
pointed out, change in the curriculum is not usually intrinsically motivated. Educators have 
responded to external influences more frequently than they have initiated change themselves. 
Change in higher education reflects external values as society redefines what makes a productive 
member of society and articulates its needs in the workplace. It is largely these external 
influences that determine at any particular time what knowledge, values, and skills are - and are 
not - expected of an educated person. 

The nineteenth century was a significant period in the development of the curriculum in 
American higher education. It is marked by several periods of educational reform, which were 
partially a result of concerns over the increasing number of subjects and disciplines and the 



education places emphasis upon behavior and social usefulness as well as upon intellectual development as an 



degree to which students were given the freedom to select their own courses of study and to 
specialize. 

What we now call disciplines and specialties are mostly a product of the nineteenth 
century. Their development within academic institutions was regulated by several factors, both 
intrinsic and extrinsic. Hausman, citing the examples of biochemistry and social psychology, 
notes: 

This origin of new disciplines out of interactions among established disciplines is 
instructive. What occurs may be called “natural” not because it was a response to 
administrative or bureaucratic pressure to loosen the boundaries of the 
established fields, and not because it was based on a decision of specialists to 
abandon narrowness and be different, but rather because it was a response to 
developments intrinsic to the established discipline. ( 1979, 5-6) 

It was the evolution of the natural sciences which was perhaps the greatest cause of the 
increased specialization and development in disciplines. New disciplines began to appear by the 
early 1 800s: chemistry, astronomy, physics, and biology. The sciences became the model for 
other fields of knowledge, such as psychology (Swoboda 1979, 63). 

Another factor which regulated the development of disciplines was industrialization, 
which was indirectly responsible for the expansion of the natural sciences. Swoboda (1979, 68), 
asserts that the main initial stimulus for the increasing segregation of disciplines, specialties, and 
subspecialties came from sectors of society where such special knowledge could be applied 
directly, for example, in industry, whose need for trained specialists played a key role in shaping 
the college curriculum. What gave American education its disciplinarity was the process of 
industrialization in the mid-nineteenth century; the division of labor led to a myriad of 
specialties. The rise of disciplines was also due to the growth of bmeaucracy within academic 



outcome of learning. (Flexner 1979, 112) 
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institutions and outside them in the professions. Society demanded training and disciplines 
proved to be an efficient means for training. 

Thus, the college curriculum continued to change to meet the needs and demands created 
by a society undergoing significant growth and development. In American higher education, the 
classical colonial curriculum began to give way to one in which intellectual skills were valued 
more than possession of a prescribed body of knowledge. It is interesting to note that some 200 
years later, current debate about college curriculum involves the same issue. For example, the 
need for students to be able to locate, retrieve and make use of information, as well as the need 
to develop the on-going capacity for learning, has led to an emphasis on and integration of those 
workplace skills into the academic college curriculum. 

There were other forces which combined to encourage increased specialization in 
American higher education. One was the impact of European imiversity models. Levine (1978, 
488) notes that the European influences adopted by American colleges during this period were 
adopted through a process of accretion and addition. That is, new fimctions, new subjects, new 
teaching strategies, new courses, and new students were added to the existing models, resulting 
in what Levine calls multiversities - large and complex institutions with multiple purposes. For 
example, there was considerable impact created by the immigration of Scottish doctors to the 
colonies and the simultaneous enrollment of American colonists in the medical school of the 
University of Edinburgh. The Scottish influence encouraged American colleges to offer more 
practical subjects such as medicine and to expand studies in the natural sciences. From France 
and the Enlightenment came the impetus to add the study of modem languages and teacher 
education, as well as the sciences. 
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Perhaps the country having the greatest impact on American higher education in the 
nineteenth century was Germany, particularly in respect to the development of graduate studies 
and the establishment of the research function. In 1815, George Ticknor was one of three 
American students who pursued graduate studies in Germany. Ticknor was so impressed with 
the level of scholarship he encoimtered in the German university that he became a strong 
advocate for reform in his position as a Harvard professor. Among the changes he felt needed to 
occur was an increase in specialized departments (Levine 1978, 501). It was primarily the 
creation of research facilities that transformed the American college into the American university 
(Swoboda 1979, 74). However, American imiversities carried the trend toward specialization 
far beyond the German model to respond to social demand for applicability of knowledge. 
Disciplines became self-contained and self-regulating. Specialization was a social, not a 
pedagogical issue (Swoboda 1979, 73). 

Further evidence of specialization can be foimd in the growth of graduate degrees. There 
was a marked increase in graduate degrees, from 50 in 1870 to nearly 6,000 by 1900. The 
demand for graduate education was in turn met with increased specialization. Also indicative 
of more specialization was an increase in the number of disciplinary associations to support 
research (Davis 1995,29). 

The response to the increase in the number of subjects and disciplines in higher education 
led to several periods of educational reform in the nineteenth century, characterized at different 
times by entrenchment and innovation. The most notable example of entrenchment, which took 
the form of a defense of general education, was the Yale Report of 1 828, a clear and 
sophisticated expression of the curricular status quo. The report objected to practical and 
vocational studies and supported the notion of a totally prescribed curriculum that was 
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discipline-based and organized (Flexner 1979, 97). Not surprisingly, the report was embraced 
by the established academic commumty, many of whom had been trained by Yale. A year later, 
A. S. Packard of Bowdoin made the first reference to general education in a speech which 
reinforced the message of the Yale Report (Levine 1978, 4). 

The response of some other educators, however, was to raise fundamental questions 
about the nature and quality of imdergraduate education, especially as the mid-nineteenth century 
saw a marked decrease in college enrollments which was believed to have been caused largely 
by the colleges’ failure to meet the public need for utilitarian instruction (Levine 1978, 487). 

For example, in the mid-nineteenth century. Brown University President Francis Wayland 
observed that while the amoimt of knowledge and number of subjects had increased, the time 
spent toward earning the baccalaureate had not. Concerned about superficiality (“They knew 
nothing well”) and concerned that the growing middle class had insufficient access to higher 
education, Wayland proposed “to adapt the institution to the wants, not of a class, but of the 
whole community. ” Among his innovations were: (1) abandoning the fixed 4-year term for the 
baccalaureate and letting the student determine the load; (2) letting students choose what to 
study; (3) letting the nature of the course determine the time allotted to it; (4) letting community 
needs determine new curriculum; (5) allowing no student to earn a degree without having passed 
an exam; and (6) requiring no student to proceed to a degree unless he wanted to (Flexner 1979, 
96-97). 

In the 1850’s, academic James Morgan Hart, an enthusiastic believer in the German 
umversity model, echoed Wayland’s concerns about the impending problems of increasingly 
specialized graduate standards. Observes Flexner (1979, 102-103), “Hart was among the first to 
recognize the impact of increasing specialization and faculty intolerance on both the student and 
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curriculum. Our undergraduates have at the present day too many studies, and are hurried 
through difficult and disconnected subjects at too rapid a rate.’” 

The organization of knowledge by disciplines had accelerated the pace of specialization 
and encouraged the establishment of departmental courses. It was no longer possible to include 
in a four-year course of study all available subjects. In 1869, the response of President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard would have a profound effect on American undergraduate education. Eliot 
proposed an elective system with the goals of increasing student freedom and responsibility in 
the choice of their studies. This recommendation reflected Eliot’s view of the moral purpose of 
the university, which he believed was for the purpose of facilitating the development of self- 
control and self-reliance through liberty (Flexner 1979, 106). The effects of the elective system 
were significant. On the one hand, it provided undergraduates with more opportunities to 
specialize. On the other hand, it caused the institution to react with a defensive rigidity (Flexner 
1979, 107). Disciplinary orgamzation, in this setting, was a means for the perpetuation of 
cultural and academic domination of the virtuosi [a faculty of scholars and scientists] whose 
power resided in their mastery of knowledge organized into disciplines (Flexner 1979, 107-8). 
This phenomenon was less true of public institutions, at least initially. As land grant colleges 
and universities, which were established as a result of the first Morrill Act in 1862, broadened 
their vocational and technical character, they too adopted the disciplinary notions and practices 
of the older and more prestigious universities. The major field is said to have been created partly 
to stem the rising tide of student fi^ee choice of courses in the late 1800s (Stark 1997, 48). 

Disciplinary specialization was also strengthened by the development of a departmental 
system of organization within the colleges and universities. Several years prior to the Yale 
Report, Harvard completed its first institutional self-study and implemented major changes as a 
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result. One of those changes was the departmentalization of faculty and curriculum (Levine 
1978, 502). Real development of modem departmental stmcture came in the 1890s under the 
leadership of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, and University of Chicago (Davis 1995, 29). 
Also in the 1890s came the development of professions and professional schools along the same 
structural lines. The important outcome, both in the development of the professions and of the 
disciplines, was specialization. As Davis notes, 

. . . the emergence of the disciplines was accompanied by the development of 
academic departments corresponding to the disciplines, national professional 
associations to serve the disciplines, and graduate education to train scholars and 
socialize them into the disciplines. Apparently, this mutually reinforcing set of 
developments worked well, for the academic disciplines are now able to celebrate 
approximately a century of productive existence. (1995, 137) 

The counter movement to what was perceived as overspecialization of students and a 
fiagmentation of knowledge was the concept of general education, either through a required 
number of courses or a core curriculum (Davis 1995, 31). Thus, in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century there was yet another push for general education. Faculty reacted to the threat 
of overspecialization by launching a period of general education reform between 1900 and 1930. 
By 1918, one-third of Columbia’s curriculum was prescribed, i.e., required. In 1938, fully half 
of Columbia’s curriculum was prescribed because of concern that the elective system was 
destroying the unity of the curriculum. There were also external reasons to promote general 
education. As a result of World War I, there was increased interest in moral philosophy and 
ideological discussions. In addition, there were economic pressures. The depression made 
specialization less attractive than generalization (Stark 1997, 48-49). 

The debate over general education highlighted two different prevailing views about the 
purpose of undergraduate education: rationalist and progressive. The rationalists favored a 
traditional liberal education based on the assumption that an array of information is the hallmark 



of an educated person. This model emphasizes content over learning; intellectual development 
over integration of emotional, social, moral and intellectual life; contemplation over action; 
progressive differentiation of knowledge versus integration; and increasing specialization versus 
broader, more meaningful context (McConnell 1952, 111). For the rationalist, liberal education 
is separated from vocational education, the workers from the intellectual, the artist from the 
scientist, the past from the present, truth from its context, and education itself is conceived of as 
a separate term for disciplines and training in the realm of ideas (Taylor 1979, 115). 

In opposition to the rationalists were those who favored an instrumentalist or progressive 
orientation (Taylor 1979, 111), which “seeks maximum development of the individual for 
common good and puts a high premium on creativity and inventiveness” (McGrath 1979, 1 12). 
Bennington College, founded in 1932, is perhaps the best example of a higher educational 
institution founded on the instrumentalist/progressive orientation. A major emphasis of 
progressive as well as of general education is interdisciplinary studies. Taylor (1979, 116-117) 
observes that much of our new knowledge and technology have been achieved through 
specialized research, but the many resulting problems . . . require new forms of integration for 
their solutions.” Another effect of the progressive movement is worth mentioning. The 
University of Minnesota, which embraced the assumptions and ideas of the progressive 
movement, established a general education program called the General College which it made 
available to all students, not merely the gifted. The General College experiment (no doubt in part 
because it was a two-year undergraduate program) influenced the more innovative curricula of 
the numerous community colleges that were to spring up throughout the country (Taylor 1979, 
114). 
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The reaction against over-specialization and the rapid increase in the number of 
disciplines may have been one of the primary reasons for the development of interdisciplinary 
courses as some faculty searched for ways to accommodate conflicting demands for both the 
breadth of a general education and for specialists in the workplace. Within general education 
programs, interdisciplinary courses and programs have been adopted at the undergraduate level 
to achieve four goals: (1) decrease early specialization; (2) ensure some common learning, (3) 
appeal to student interests, and (4) engage students in research and problem solving (Stark 1 997, 
355). 

As Levine points out in his landmark Handbook on Undergraduate Curriculum (1978) , 
interdisciplinary studies courses are often found in general education programs along with 
introductory disciplinary and advanced disciplinary courses. A catalog study conducted in 1976 
showed that 58% of general education programs included interdisciplinary courses (Levine 1978, 
18). Thirty-nine percent of undergraduates indicated they had taken interdisciplinary courses 
and 62% of faculty regarded interdisciplinary courses at least as effective as breadth 
requirements in requiring students to acquire a variety of perspectives (Carnegie Surveys 1975- 
1976, in Levine, 19). Casey (1994, 54) notes that in 1986, Newell counted 235 interdisciplinary 
programs, most started after 1971 in areas such as women’s studies, environmental studies, and 
international and multicultural studies. In her 1997 book. Shaping the College Curriculum, 
possibly the most comprehensive analysis of college curriculum since Levine, Stark (49-51) 
notes that interdisciplinary studies degrees account for over 30% of associate degrees awarded 
between 1989 and 1990, the single largest category of associate degrees, but only 4% of 
bachelors degrees. Given that community colleges provide primarily introductory level courses 
and their students, especially transfer students, tend to obtain liberal arts degrees, these statistics 
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make sense. When students transfer to four-year colleges and universities, they specialize 
because that is how four-year curricula are designed. 

In the United States, general education is the leading activity utilizing interdisciplinarity 
(Flexner 1979, 1 17). Yet the movement from disciplinary to interdisciplinary integration, while 
notable, has not been all that strong for a number of reasons. First, Levine (1978, 19) notes that 
the discipline-based training of most faculty and the time and effort involved in teaching 
interdisciplinary courses make them difficult to design, teach, and evaluate. Second, Milton 
(1979, 118) observes that “disciplines serve not only as a convenient and time-honored way of 
dividing knowledge into its components, but that they also serve as a basis for organizing the 
institution - and hence the professionals engaged in teaching and research - into autonomous 
fiefs (Gass 1979, 119). Certainly, the norms have been quite clear, at least for the last half of 
the twentieth century: “true scholars” are specialists (Davis 1995, 31). Third, the growth of a 
discipline does not necessarily bring with it an extension of its field of inquiry ... as the realm 
of any discipline seems to become narrowed by its progressive internal fission into specialties 
and subspecialties which attempt to legitimize their activities by emphasizing the differences 
that separate them from each other, rather than the similarities that relate them” (Swoboda 1979, 
64). For example, in the California community college system, there are no fewer than eight 
subspecialties within the discipline of Environmental Technologies, including environmental 
hazardous material technology, hazardous material abatement, environmentally conscious 
manufacturing, waste water pretreatment, air pollution control technology, integrated waste 
management, water treatment, and sewage treatment (Peralez, 1997). 

There are other alternatives to academic disciplines, including competency-based 
curricula, great books curriculum, student-centered curriculum, and problem-centered 
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curriculum. However, so powerful is the discipline paradigm that “what is most striking about 
these alternatives is that they have received so little attention” (Davis 1995, 27). Stark (1997, 
355) reports that connectedness, at least in theory, is a goal embraced by faculty from many 
different disciplines, especially those in interdisciplinary fields such as women’s studies, but the 
full potential of integrating liberal and professional studies has yet to materialize.” 

Regardless of the periodic swings toward and away from specialization, the dominant 
response for organizing knowledge for the purposes of instruction in the twentieth century 
continues to be the academic major or professional concentration. Attempts to strike a balance 
between specialization and generalization continued as external forces, for example World War 
II, continued to encourage more specialization in higher education. In 1945, Harvard published 
General Education in a Free Society, known as the “Harvard Redbook,” which called for balance 
and a need for general education. From the 1 950s through the 1 970s, there was another push 
toward specialization because of technological advances, in part spurred by the Russian’s 
launching of Sputnik in 1957. 

There was an opposing tension during this same period. The nation’s colleges and 
universities became centers of protest against the Vietnam War and against social and economic 
policies which had historically worked to deny access and equal opportunity to under- 
represented groups. Levine (1978, 7) describes the dominant educational philosophies of the 
60s as education for life (relevance) and personal development. O’Banion notes that this 
Humanistic Education Movement was in direct response to behavioristic and psychoanalytic 
views which viewed humans as passive beings governed by past experience (1997, 43). 
Experiments, which were largely structural changes, included new interdisciplinary studies such 
as ethnic studies and women’s studies. In the 1970s, social justice and universal access were the 
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major concerns of U.S. colleges and universities. As higher education opened its doors to more 
diverse groups of students, it modified its structures and procedures to accommodate them, e.g., 
flexible scheduling, credit for experience, and compensatory education (Stark 1997, 72). In 
retrospect, many educators, as well as the public and legislators, would condemn the 60s and 70s 
as a time of loosened and lowered academic standards. Further, the 70s saw a decline in the 
resomces available to higher education, a decline which would continue through the 80s and into 
the 90s. The economic situation also helped shift the focus toward concerns about work. 
Students became consumers, looking for curriculum that was relevant to the marketplace 
(Toombs 1991, 38-39). It was no accident that this period saw marked growth in the number of 
community colleges. A new type of institution, the two-year community college began before 
1910 but developed most rapidly after 1940, offering occupational studies and diversifying 
college missions even further (Stark 1997, 49). 

The 1980s saw an unprecedented revival of 1940’s reforms (Stark 1997, 72) as 
stakeholders became more concerned about quality. A plethora of reports was issued, including 
A Nation at Risk, sponsored by the National Commission on Excellence (1983). This was the 
first report to capture public attention because of its scathing indictment of precollegiate 
education. It was followed by equally critical reports of higher education, including To Reclaim 
a Legacy: A Report on the Humanities in Higher Education (Bennet, 1984), Involvement in 
Learning: Realizing the Potential of American Higher Education (National Institute of 
Education ,1984) and Integrity in the College Curriculum: A Report to the Academic 
Community (Association of American Colleges, 1984/5). The conclusions of these reports - all 
of which expressed a concern for quality - were the impetus for yet another shift in higher 
education toward a common core curriculum and against what was perceived to be excessive 
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specialization promoted by overly autonomous academic departments to the detriment of liberal 
learning (Stark 1997, 82). As noted above, their conclusions were reactions to several forces: 
the reforms made in the 1960s, the effects of declining resources in the 70s and 80s, and 
changing perceptions of key constituencies about the purpose of higher education. Whereas the 
1960s and 1970s had been concerned with access of underrepresented constituencies in academe, 
the 1980s could be characterized by concerns over quality, a characteristic response of academe 
to periods of “loosened” standards (Stark 1997, 97). Another reason cited for the deterioration of 
the quality of the curriculum was the lack of leadership in education. It was charged that 
presidents had become fundraisers and academic deans had become day-to-day managers. In the 
eyes of the critics, no one was paying attention to the big picture (Toombs 1991, 38-39). 

There were those who were critical of the reports, however. Some theorists felt that the 
authors did not focus sufficiently on how education operates in American society and treated it 
as a nonpolitical activity when alternative theorists such as Freire and others had convincingly 
argued from a Marxist viewpoint that education was in fact highly political. Moreover, it was 
charged that the authors also isolated curriculum and instruction from other problems (Toombs 
1991, 40). Alternative theorists challenged fundamental assumptions of traditional curricular 
theory by conceiving of knowledge not as a common body of knowledge to which all students 
should be introduced, but as a set of discourses governed by ideological conflicts of class, race 
and gender. Feminist studies is frequently cited as one example. The knowledge that was 
defined and structured by way of academic departments and disciplines was questioned. The 
alternative theorists’ assumption was that how an institution arranges components of the 
curriculum commits the institution to philosophical and political choices, whether recognized or 
not, i.e., what students do and do not have the opportunity to learn and what is and what is not 
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taught. They asserted than an “invisible paradigm” ^ was at work, orienting the curriculum in a 
particular direction (Toombs 1991, 42-43). In the 1990s, Stark has identified five debates about 
higher education. They are similar but not identical to those identified by Clark Kerr in 1977 and 
include education purpose, diversity of learnings, instructional process, evaluation, and content. 
In respect to content, in 1977 the issue was one of prescription versus choice. In 1997, it is both 
an issue of institutional mission and an issue of balance between generalized and specialized 
education. These debates are largely the result of external influences such as social turbulence 
related to economic developments; technological developments (industrial and information 
revolutions); international economic competition; and international or domestic conflicts. In 
contrast, internal influences, e.g., debates within colleges and universities, have been of little 
consequence. 

As Stark (1997, 97) notes, the swing toward “quality control” is to be expected after a 
period of loosening requirements as occurred in the 60s. However, the effect of the reforms is 
arguable. O’Banion flatly states that the “reform effort launched by A Nation at Risk in 1983 has 
been a spectacular failure” (1997, 6). Stark maintains, however, that these reforms have at least 
spawned an atypical level of discussion. Moreover, the pace of change, compared to the time 
lags between calls to reform and changes in earlier eras, has been much more rapid. O’Banion 
also observes that the current reform movement is unusual because of the diversity of groups 
which have reached consensus that the learner is central and because of the profound effect on 
one segment of higher education - the community college (1997, 25). Even so, it is still 
questionable how much change has really taken place. It may be that insufficient time has 
passed to accurately assess the kind and degree of change. In respect to institutional change, 

^ Invisible paradigms are investigations that seek to understand how ideologies and cultures operate within an 
organization so that power is defined in a particular way (Toombs 1991, 44). 



Kovalik (1994, vii) notes that Karen Olson, of the California State Department of Education, 
“observes that she has never seen a transformed school stay transformed for more than six years; 
schools always ‘go back’ to the way it’s always been.” Kovalik (1994, vii-viii) charges that “the 
reason such reform efforts have failed is primarily because we have never abandoned our notions 
about subject area ‘disciplines’ and the belief that the purpose of schooling is mastery of 
identified content based upon a world view forged during the middle ages. . . ” While there has 
been more focus on general versus specialized education and more emphasis on the instructional 
process, as Stark (1997, 107) observes, “the victory for active learning may be ephemeral - 
more evident in theory and advocacy than in practice . . . there is, as yet, only limited evidence 
that most traditional college lecturers have radically changed their ways of teaching.” Unless 
faculty are focused as much on pedagogy as subject matter, they are not likely to make conscious 
changes from the way they themselves were taught, i.e., via traditional lecture within the 
framework of a discipline. 

What has been the effect of disciplinarity on teaching strategies? Teaching methodology 
in higher education can briefly be described as a movement in the German universities from 
reading, recitation and disputation to lecture, primarily as a result of the scarcity of books. 

From the German universities came the traditional lecture method that characterizes American 
higher education (Davis 1995, 32). Once the disciplines and professions emerged and 
specialization was predominant, a pattern developed where professors, as disciplinary specialists, 
would lecture on their subjects in their classrooms. Davis (1995, 33) observes, “As for teaching 
methods, these are hardly a matter for discussion, because it is presumed at the postsecondary 
level that expertise in one’s specialty is the only prerequisite for effective teaching.” 
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This presumption has its critics. While a growing and increasingly complex society 
requires expertise in specific fields of study, Bimbaum charges that specialization ultimately 
leads to trained capacity in one connection but “trained incapacity” in another (Bimbaum 1979, 
108). Also questionable is the notion that expertise in a discipline automatically qualifies one to 
teach it. “No one has yet explained why the minute investigations of the modem specialist 
constitute him at the same time the best teacher of young students” (Flexner 1979, 1 10). Taylor 
(1979, 116-117) asserts that “the maimer in which knowledge is obtained is by no means 
always the most effective way to teach.” O’Banion notes that even if faculty see the need to 
change the current system, their own training and their position as “gatekeepers of educational 
tradition” make them exceedingly resistant to change (1997, 29). 

ISSUES IN INTERDISCIPLINARITY 

Teaching methodology is just one of the issues associated with interdisciplinarity. 
According to Scott (1979, 319) there are two central themes that imderlie interdisciplinary 
studies. First, “Higher education, as it is now constituted, has entered its last days [and second], 
higher education must be reborn, and the rebirth necessitates capturing again what has been lost 
sight of, that is, tmth is single; what is tme must be a whole. In discipline after discipline, the 
argument goes, specialization has run its course.” Educational theorists continue to raise a 
number of questions about higher education’s continued reliance upon the disciplinary stmcture 
(Davis 1995, 36). Some scholars have begun to acknowledge the “constmcted” nature of the 
disciplines. Disciplines use different paradigms, mles, and terminologies to constmct different 
reflections of reality. As David Haliburton (1995, 36) points out, “Because (a discipline) is 
something made up - an invented set of assumptions and practices - it selects reality; and 
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selecting means leaving things out - perhaps a lot of things. Thus, while the discipline reflects 
reality it also deflects reality. This is why no single discipline can be equal to all tasks.” 
Kockelmans (1979, 131-132) poses questions about how colleges will deal with interdisciplinary 
efforts. He notes that “one should realize . . . that the present institutionalized disciplines are 
just arbitrary composites, and that the present organization by departments is in large part just the 
product of an historical accident.” 

Kockelmans thus notes the artificiality of the discipline structure and poses several 
questions. First, he asks whether it is correct to continue to develop new educational and 
administrative units for the ever-increasing number of new sciences developed at the borderlines 
of the classical sciences. There are examples within the California community colleges of what 
might be called excessive specialization. For example, specific areas listed under the discipline 
of commercial art include sign making, lettering, packaging, and rendering. Masonry has 
subsets of concrete, cement work, and bricklaying. Private security includes subareas of security 
management, safety/accident control, hazardous substance management, and crime prevention. 
(Peralez, 1997). Second, he asks how the institution should respond to research projects and 
educational efforts which imply a thorough introduction into different, not closely related 
disciplines for the purpose of coming to grips with certain socially relevant problems, without 
the explicit intention, however, of creating new disciplines. The irony that Boulding (1981, 33) 
and others have noted is that interdisciplinary endeavors must eventually become disciplines if 
they are to find acceptance in the academic community. And finally, how does the institution 
evaluate the efforts of people who are trying to establish a new type of discourse that would 
facilitate the exchange of ideas between people trained in different disciplines or 
interdisciplines? 
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Kockelmans (1979, 143-144) would argue that it is not a good idea to develop new 
educational and administrative units for each new field of research. He advocates a 
crossdisciplinary approach because crossdisciplinarians do not usually intend to establish a new 
field and seek to imify sciences in pursuit of a solution to important problems which cannot be 
solved with a narrow, disciplinary approach. Further, he believes that each discipline needs the 
others in a fundamental sense because each discipline needs the findings of the others as a check 
on the validity of its ovm generalizations and theories. Nevertheless, Kockelmans would not go 
so far as to abolish the disciplines. “What is needed is not the abolishing of specialization but 
the development of inter- and transdisciplinary approaches that can deal meaningfully with the 
negative side effects of one-sided specialization” (1979, 137). 

His perspective is echoed by Davis (1995), who also questions the efficacy of 
disciplinarity as applied in higher education and notes its limitations. “[There are] many topics 
faculty and students want to study that don’t arise from and probably never will arise from, 
disciplinary formats: gender, multicultural and international studies.” From his perspective, 
there is a new interest in method — how something is studied, not merely what is studied. Genre- 
mixing is one form, for example, Lewis Thomas’ blending of science and belles lettres. Davis 
refers to this phenomenon as “a sociology and psychology of knowledge (Davis 1995, 132, 135). 
However, Davis would not argue for abandoning disciplinarity, either. Like Kockelmans, he 
does not advocate the abolition of traditional disciplines, but instead suggests that they may be 
naturally subsumed by new ones. 

The disciplines have not lost their power to generate new knowledge, but side by 
side with them, other forces, assisted by new methods and technologies, are 
producing new subjects. ...While the disciplines continue to remain strong, new 
subjects of inquiry may surround and eventually overwhelm them. This may not 
be so much a paradigm shift as a paradigm drowning (1995, 133). 
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The problems associated with disciplinary specialization are basically ones of excess: 
excessive isolation and a tendency on the part of specialists to “absolutize method.” As Davis 
(1995, 35, 37) notes, “Disciplinary specialization tends to ignore or downplay broader issues and 
holistic perspectives. At their worst, the disciplines can be reductionistic, seeing the whole 
world through their own lens; more likely, they simply ignore the phenomena that exist outside 
their purview. . . .” Rouner (1997) observes that faculty themselves suffer a kind of “social 
solipsism and moral loneliness” because of overspecialization. “We often don’t even 
imderstand, much less have opinions about, what our colleagues are discussing.” For Roimer, 
interdisciplinary studies based on certain central ideas are one means of combating this isolation 
in academe. 

From a progressive perspective, there are powerful arguments for the continued 
development of interdisciplinary courses. One of those arguments is based on the belief that 
today’s problems are so complex that they cannot be solved from a single perspective. As Davis 
(1995, 39) observes, “Students live in a world where problems appear to pile up faster than 
solutions. . . . they are real-world problems — none come in the tidy packages of disciplines.” 
Solutions usually need to be comprehensive, addressing the problem as a system, not as pieces. 
Indeed, there is a growing belief that the goal of education today should no longer be dominated 
by the concern for transmitting information but instead, the focus should be on locating, 
retrieving, imderstanding, and using information. These skills require the ability to think 
critically, view an issue from multiple perspectives, and relate information to the larger picture, 
skills which arguably could best be taught in an interdisciplinary mode (Davis 1995, 38). 

Another argument in favor of interdisciplinary studies is based on general systems theory 
(Boulding 1981, 27-34). Boulding defines a general system as “any theoretical system 
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applicable to more than one of the traditional departments of knowledge.” It is supported by a 
belief that any investigation of real-world problems would have to transcend conventional 
disciplines because the real world is not organized that way and solutions cannot be found in any 
one discipline. As Boulding notes, the advantage to transcending conventional disciplines is that 
expanding the amount and kind of input improves the chances of finding a solution. “. . . If 
there is a good idea, somebody is likely to have it; but who that somebody is may be a little 
random. If it is a very good idea, more than one somebody may have it” (198 1, 3 1). Boulding 
is certainly aware of the argument that people ought to have in-depth knowledge of the problem 
before seeking the solutions, that specialists are necessary. However, he observes, “Know-how 
can be developed without very much know- what. With the rise of science in the last 500 years, 
however, the know-what of the human race has increased enormously, and this has led to a 
correspondingly large increase in know-how” (1981, 31-32). 

There are institutional advantages to interdisciplinary programs. Newell (1994, 35-51) cites 
at least three: (1) they improve morale in general education courses. They are more interesting 
to take and teach; (2) they serve as efficient introductions to various disciplines; and (3) they 
provide a relatively low-cost but highly effective form of faculty development that facilitates 
reallocation of fixed faculty costs from underenrolled departments (1994, 35). The positive 
outcomes are many, according to Newell, who states that interdisciplinary courses help students 
develop: 

• Traditional liberal arts skills of precision and clarity in basic communications skills 

• Mutual respect with faculty and other students of diverse backgrounds 

• Affective as well as cognitive skills 

• Appreciation of other perspectives 



• An ability to evaluate testimony of experts 

• Tolerance of ambiguity 

• Sensitivity to ethical issues 

• Ability to synthesize, integrate 

• More creative, original thinking 

• Listening skills 

• Sensitivity to disciplinary, political or religious bias 

Flexner and Hauser (1979, 329) also identify a number of objectives of interdisciplinary studies: 

• Prepare human generalists and cultural comprehensivists 

• Encourage value-centeredness 

• Promote individualized, self-directed, active learning 

• Infiise the spirit of the humanities throughout the college 

• Strengthen the commitment to liberal education 

• Develop the aesthetic capabilities of students 

• Integrate knowledge in the lower-division humanities and science courses 

• Combine the humanistic with the social-science approaches in the investigation of 
international relations 

To these could be added several other, less immediately tangible advantages, but ones that 
can be of great use to institutions that are contemplating change. The first is to create a climate of 
collaboration and cooperation that serves two purposes. One, it creates an intellectually 
stimulating environment that pushes both students and faculty toward more creative and effective 
solutions to problems as well as toward new theoretical concepts. Second, it can create a climate 
of professional trust that makes it possible for faculty to consider flmdamental changes that can 
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improve the learning process. In theory, meeting and working with faculty from other 
disciplines should facilitate further team-building efforts for other institutional endeavors such as 
faculty development. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the expansion of general systems, particularly in the 
intellectual-academic community, is precisely the circumstance which gave rise to it - the fact 
that the disciplines are the strongest unit in both the academic and professional communities, and 
they are suspicious of anything that seems to erode their boundaries. “Unless, therefore, general 
systems itself becomes a discipline and an intellectual species, the other species in the 
intellectual ecosystem are likely to regard it more as a virus that threatens them than as a food to 
sustain them. The greatest contribution of general systems to the disciplines could be to show 
that its discipline is itself inadequate and will fail to detect error if the disciplines are too self- 
contained and too much closed to information from the outside” (Boulding 1981, 33). 

Other arguments in support of interdisciplinary studies cite students’ increasing need for 
exposure to cultural diversity. Interdisciplinary studies courses tend to encourage diversity 
because they draw from more than one discipline. In fact, it has been argued that there are whole 
subjects which would never have been addressed in higher education were it not for an 
interdisciplinary approach. The most commonly cited examples are gender and ethnic studies. 
Another reason is that many professional areas are rethinking programs of preparation and in 
doing so, are developing new configurations of subject matter that often require interdisciplinary 
courses. The integration of basic skills within the vocational curriculum is one example. 

Finally, it is argued that interdisciplinary courses better serve the students themselves in their 
quest for personal growth and the development of a clearer identity. Davis cautions, however, 
that interdisciplinary studies courses “are not the panacea for all the excesses and short-comings 
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of the dominant struchire of disciplinary specialization. [However,] they provide at least one 
alternative” (Davis 1995, 42). 

There are critics of interdisciplinary studies. Black (1997, 36) observes that “the 
traditional disciplines have become a ‘flashpoint’ for much misplaced and undeserved criticism” 
and questions whether the “interdisciplinary journey” is worth taking. There are at least two 
fundamental reasons why other educational theorists question interdisciplinary studies. The first 
reason is pragmatic. The disciplines — and their faculties — have been largely autonomous for 
over a century in American higher education It is highly unlikely in colleges and universities 
which are organized along disciplinary lines - and nearly all are - that this tradition can be 
substantively changed without reshaping the mission and redesigning the organization from the 
groundup. Toombs (1991, 57-69) speaks of the highest level of curricular change — 
transformation — and notes that very few educational organizations, given their traditional 
patterns of organization, are able to effect such radical change. Stark (1997) and Kovalik (1994) 
question whether lasting change has occurred or whether it can be sustained. O’Banion (1997) 
calls for a complete transformation, noting that the reform movement of the 80s has only resulted 
in “pruning the branches of a dying tree” when the problem lies at the root (1997, 7). 

There is also the factor of competition on both individual and institutional levels. 

Faculty, staff, and administration have much invested in the current system, which has shaped 
their job descriptions, their duties, their titles, and not least, their compensation. Moreover, the 
internal structure of the institution has invariably created competition for limited resources, 
which are usually allocated along discipline lines. 

The other reason is theoretical. If perceived as a threat, interdisciplinary studies 
engenders one or both of two basic responses according to Scott: “intellectual indifference or 
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mobilized, active opposition. Either response can effectively kill an interdisciplinary studies 
initiative. In either case, the charge is usually one of amateurism and encroachment. 
Interdisciplinary studies faculty are accused of being generalists: “jack[s] of all trades and 
master[s] of none.” There exists “a firm and sincere conviction that interdisciplinarity is apt to 
be sheer dabbling. Those who teach introductory courses are often the least respected and 
youngest members of the department” (Scott 1979, 312). This perception can put 
interdisciplinary programs in a very vulnerable position when limited resources require colleges 
to prioritize their programs. As Diamond (1997) notes, faculty members serving on curriculum 
committees protect their turf when it comes to courses and enrollment. 

Another argument against interdisciplinary studies is one particular to the community 
colleges. McGrath (1991, 88) argues that “interdisciplinary studies, capstone seminars, and other 
integrative approaches may be appropriate at elite universities where students are thoroughly 
trained in particular disciplines,” but at community colleges the educational problem is quite 
different. 



Whether or not universities are in a position to use general education to 
heal the rift between disciplinary specialists and the civic culture, community 
colleges certainly are not. Their job is to bridge the gulf between nontraditional 
students and academic life. At institutions where students are struggling to join 
disciplinary communities, the backgrounding of disciplinary norms and practices 
in favor of interdisciplinary general education courses cannot have an entirely 
benign effect. Quite the contrary, it can be expected to weaken the academic 
culture further by diluting discipline-based standards of rigor and norms of 
discourse. (1991,89) 



Gardner (in Black 1997, 37) would agree, asserting that disciplinary knowledge should be 
transmitted to students as a ‘birthright” and that students must first reach deep knowledge within 
disciplines before they can reach “deep understandings” across disciplines. 



McGrath also attacks one of the more common crossdisciplinary models, writing across 
the curriculum; 

As with general education, writing across the curriculum at universities 
tries to impose a curricular unity in the face of the divisive power of the university 
disciplines and departments. Whatever their merits there, at community college, 
where disciplines are quite weak, the standard first-generation writing across the 
curriculum practices have an entirely different effect. Unintentionally, they 
contribute to the dissolution of disciplinary norms and the weakening of the 
distinctive culture of disciplines. (1991, 122) 

McGrath (1991, 162-164) further asserts that community colleges’ ideological emphasis on 
creative pedagogy has resulted in weakening the disciplines. For McGrath, the major issues of 
reform are: (1) reconceiving introductory courses which ought to disclose the nature of 
disciplines and engage [students], if only in a preliminary way, in its practices, and (2) 
decentralized writing instruction. McGrath believes that disciplinary faculty are better situated 
than composition teachers to affect students’ language practices (1991, 164-5). 

Another argument against interdisciplinary studies in the undergraduate curriculum could 
be made on the basis of the faculty’s general lack of knowledge about pedagogy, as well as their 
general lack of knowledge about designing courses and curricula. As Diamond (1997) observes, 
“Many people in higher education do not know how to design courses and curricula very well.” 
Finally, curricular reform requires faculty members to look outside their disciplines and for most 
faculty, this is difficult. 
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CURRICULAR CHANGE 



One change that has the qualities of a curricular mandate is the awesome shift in 
students’ election of major field. It is surprising that the consequences for 
academic communities have been discussed so little, but that fact could be 
attributable to the myopia of the disciplines. What does it mean when the 
accounting department becomes larger than the English department in seven 
years? When the computer science department doubles every three years but 
history decreases by a third? This shift in students’ preferences was anticipated 
more than three decades ago (Toombs 1991, 5). 



Most educational theorists assert that faculty support interdisciplinary studies and that is 
probably accurate, although faculty may have vastly different ideas as to what constitutes true 
interdisciplinarity. Interdisciplinary courses of some type accounted for over 50% of the 
undergraduate education in the late 1970’s. In 1986, 235 interdisciplinary programs were 
counted. There is no reason to believe that this figure has decreased and every reason to believe 
that it has increased as a result of at least two factors. The first factor is the reform reports of the 
1980s which stressed a need for coherence in the curriculum in three areas (Stark 1997, 352-355) 
: (1) research and problem solving; (2) conceptual linkages within and between disciplines , 
and (3) linkages between the educational process and professional and career goals. The second 
factor is the belief that most of today’s complex problems cannot be solved by single disciplinary 
approaches. The impetus for the evolution toward interdisciplinarity comes from society’s 
demands for solutions to problems, which are then internalized by scholars. As a result, changes 
can occur in both methods of inquiry and academic plans. Throughout history, new disciplines 
have been created at the intersection of old ones as new problem-solving methods are needed. 

A review of fifty California community college catalogs shows that all offer some kind of 
interdisciplinary courses or programs, usually in women’s studies, ethnic studies, and honors. 

The concept of interdisciplinary studies is raised frequently in discussions about the learning 
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process and is currently a common theme in higher education conferences. A review of one 
college’s curriculum committee minutes shows an increasing number of approvals of 
interdisciplinary courses and an increasing number of discussions about their impact on existing 
polices and procedures (West Valley College Curriculum Committee Minutes, 1996-97). 
However beneficial interdisciplinary studies might be as an instructional approach, they do pose 
their own unique set of challenges to the traditional college organizational structure. 

Scott outlines six problems that those who plan and administer interdisciplinary studies 
courses must be prepared to confront. It is worth taking some time to examine them in detail. 
Problem #1. Everyone (nearly) already believes in interdisciplinary education. 

Given that educators use the terms multi-, inter-, cross-, and trans-disciplinary as 
synonyms, rarely distinguishing among them, it is not surprising that most faculty would claim 
that they believe in interdisciplinary studies. Or, rather they believe in some form of it, which as 
Scott points out, “usually turns out to be rather indiscriminate mixtures of offerings by currently 
recognized disciplines determined more by tradition and convenience than by any other 
rationale” (1979, 308-309). In fact, interdisciplinary studies are often confused with multi- 
disciplinary studies. “Most undergraduate education in America is thoroughly multidisciplinary, 
[which] reflects a fair degree of satisfaction on the part of faculty with their own education. 

[Most faculty] believe [it] already exists and therefore that nothing much needs to be done 
differently” (Scott 1979, 308-309). 

Problem #2. Everyone (nearly) believes in specialization. 

An alternative definition of specialization is “learning more and more about less and less 
until one knows practically everything about nothing much” (Scott 1979, 310). Scott asserts 
that “ the process of fission, not fusion, has created the modem academy. The thmst of 
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specialization remains a strong article of faith. It is strong because for most faculty members its 
efficacy is well demonstrated. In other words, it works for academia and for academics and as 
we have seen, little change is likely to occur from within the institution.” In the 1980s, there was 
a movement among California community colleges to create a discipline in the basic skills of 
reading, writing, and English as a second language. There was considerable debate about 
whether such a discipline - which would have been interdisciplinary - would best serve students. 
Eventually, the proposal was defeated by those who argued that students would be better served 
by specialists, not generalists. 

Problem #3. Interdisciplinarity may occur on various levels of higher education and 
consequently involves choices of level for concentration. 

There are differing opinions about the level at which interdisciplinary studies is most 
effective. The advance of specialization has rendered many disciplines simply too complex for 
undergraduates to master. Therefore, it can be argued that undergraduate education is precisely 
the appropriate place for interdisciplinary studies. (Scott 1979, 313) On the other hand, McGrath 
(1991, 163-164) argues that interdisciplinary studies are inappropriate for community college 
curriculum. Students are not knowledgeable enough and disciplines at the community college 
level, according to McGrath, are already weak. In his opinion, interdisciplinary studies would 
weaken them further. On the other hand, Rouner (1997) questions the outcome of 
specialization at the graduate level. “As [the graduate] world narrows to [the dissertation 
project], we find ourselves almost miraculously empowered by the heady experience of knowing 
more about our specific topic than our major professor does ... we discover that there are very 
few people who are familiar enough with our specialized topic to talk about it with us.” Finally, 
Scott (1979, 317) suggests that the postdoctoral level may be the most appropriate place since 
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interdisciplinary studies assume the mastery of at least one specialty. Postgraduate programs are 

less formalized because they are not as extensive and therefore, have more flexibility. The 

dilemma here is that “discussions about where in the continuum of education interdisciplinary 

studies are most appropriate can prohibit their implementation at any point” (Scott 1979, 318). 

Problem #4 Interdisciplinarians must persuade others to cooperate with them. 

This problem may be the most difficult of all to resolve. The notion that content can be 

restructured and integrated to some degree is not one that many academics will argue. The 

notion that the academics themselves can be reorganized is one which many academics may not 

only resist privately, but publicly as well. 

In general academicians do not much care for the idea of persuasion, especially 
when that notion is applied to what they consider to be the decisions they may 
make about their academic lives.... Presumably when the truth is demonstrated, 
persons of good will must act consistently with it. This pristine view of human 
behavior of course will not stand a clear-eyed examination of the conduct of most 
departmental or college faculty meetings. (Scott 1979, 318). 

One of the dilemmas associated with interdisciplinary studies is that they tend to attract 
the risk-takers who find it attractive to be in the minority. In fact, Scott (1979, 320) believes that 
to be a scorned, prophetic minority may be the quickest way to gain the attention of potential 
adherents and to fix the solidarity of an initial group. Ultimately, however, what attracts, repels. 
Like a dieter’s metabolism, always striving to return to a set point, academicians strive to gain 
professional status, which in higher education, means recognition as a legitimate field of 
knowledge, which means — being recognized as a discipline. As Scott notes (1979, 320), no 
“saving remnant” hopes to remain a remnant for long. In his opinion, “ Of all the dilemmas that 
face interdisciplinarians, this one seems to me the most serious and difficult — that eventually, 
interdisciplinary groups want to become disciplines. “ The final dilemma identified by Scott is 
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that in order to expand the curnculum in new directions, in order to transcend the boundaries of 
disciplines, one must have disciplines to reshape. In other words, “Interdisciplinarity 
presupposes disciplinarity” (1979, 326). 

Problem #5. Interdisciplinary research and education must be administered. 

Administrative problems are two-fold. First, interdisciplinary research and education 
must be administered and must function in a larger administrative setting of the college or 
university. In addition, programs must be established, and once established, maintained 
administratively. The leaders who accomplish the tasks necessary to establish a program, those 
whom Toombs calls the “idea champions,” are not always the best for maintaining an 
established program (Scott 1979, 321). 

Problem #6. Higher Education involves students and students must be involved. 

The movements in the 60s and 70s caused higher education to be more conscious of its 
social responsibilities. At the same time, student demographics began to change significantly, 
and access became a major focus. There were general student declines, fewer yoimger students 
and more older students, students more concerned with employment, and a need for relevancy. 
Higher education foimd that the watchword was “adaptability” for a rapidly changing future 
(Scott 1979, 326). Educational institutions do respond to external demands, but they do so 
slowly and usually only after considerable debate about whether the external demands are a 
threat to the integrity of the current core curriculum. Students’ formal participation is minimal at 
best. Their greatest power is their ability to “vote with their feet,” seeking those courses and 
selecting those options they perceive to be most useful. “In a knowledge-based, information-rich 
society, the ways in which ideas are translated into use stimulate both students’ choices and 
changes in the disciplinary structure” (Toombs 1991, 6). 
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As previously noted, educational institutions instigate curricular change less often than they 
react to external pressures. Toombs (1991, 1-1 1) describes three basic forms of curricular 
change: 

1. Modification, which is defined as reforming the curriculum and accounting for new 
knowledge. Issues of importance are setting boundaries and defining interrelationships 
among the disciplines. 

2. Integration , which is defined as the search for unity in knowledge, a proper scope to 
studies, and linkage within the curriculum. Integration is a reaction to reductionist 
philosophies and specialization and a way to bridge the gap between the pattern of learning 
and nature of the active world. 

3. Transformation is a form of curricular change in the curriculum undergoes a 
metamorphosis. Its sum exceeds the total of the disciplines involved. It has no defined 
pedagogy, and the goals and outcomes remain open. Its scope of concern is wider; its stake 
holders more numerous. 

Most colleges probably engage in all three types of curricular change, with transformation, 
however, being the least common of the three because it can require transformation of the 
organizational structure to support the changes in curriculum. Mayhew and Ford (1971, 110) 
point out, “ We do not understand enough about how changes are effected in individual practice 
or in the nature of institutions to give definite, well-tested guidelines.” Toombs observes: “In an 
innovating organization, a high degree of uncertainty and risk is involved. Innovating 
organizations must be specifically designed to innovate. The innovation design needs to 
incorporate technological, political, and cultural aspects. Thus, organizations must plan for 
innovation by the formal development of these critical components” (1991, 74). Regardless of 
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the type of change, it is typically met with resistance from all sectors: faculty, staff, 
administration, students, and parents (O’Banion 1997). 

In systems thinking, a force-field analysis is one tool that can be used to identify the 
possible forces that drive or prevent change (Langford, 1 997, 46). In respect to curriculum, 
institutions of higher education can be remarkably and paradoxically resistant to change, so 
strong is the academic tradition. Disciplines are politically too strong; they are accepted as the 
means by which knowledge is organized. Interdisciplinary studies challenge the supremacy of 
the disciplines, and thus become in a very real sense an issue of power and control. But 
institutions are also resistant because the drivers in curricular change are largely external and are 
perceived more often as threats to the stable organization. Change is perhaps more successfully 
achieved within an academic environment if the stakeholders focus less on the forces driving the 
change and more on the forces preventing it. “A key challenge in using interdisciplinary 
approaches is to modify the educational environment to equalize the power relationships between 
interdisciplinary programs and the traditional disciplines. . . . An increase in interdisciplinarity 
may require adjustments in institutional or discipline incentive systems because change requires 
a sense of professional security and time and energy” (Stark, 356-357). For faculty, most of 
whom are accustomed to feeling undersupported and underfiinded, a new paradigm threatens 
established allocation systems. “Because the college curriculum has the qualities of a zero-sum 
game, any transformation of the curriculum is likely to be accompanied by reverberating 
adjustments to traditional forms of organization” (Toombs 1991, 7). However inequitable or 
unbalanced those systems might be, they are familiar and change of any kind is not. 

Toombs discusses in some detail the barriers to change that cause institutions to resist 
innovation. They include: 
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■ Organization stability, in which “innovations are more likely to be perceived as incompatible, 
unprofitable or both (Levine 1980, 76). Faculty, staff", administrators, students, and their 
parents are likely to take the position that if the system isn’t broken, it doesn’t need fixing. 

Or, they are likely to focus on one practice, procedure, or policy and ignore the systemic 
implications. 

■ Centralization of procedures. It has been noted that the more centralized an operation is, the 
less innovation occurs. Policies and procedures become the domain of a few who work in 
relative isolation and can be less open to suggestions. On the other hand, faculty and staff 
outside the operation become accustomed to the distance and assume that there is little 
chance of success in attempting to modify the status quo. 

■ Organizational culture, which is “inherently conservative” and 

■ Inertia and fear of the unknown. O’Banion notes that “resistance to change is a hallmark of 
higher education. It has been said that changing a college is a lot like moving a cemetery — 
you don’t get a lot of help fi-om the residents” (1997, 28). 

■ Lack of relevant information. Toombs notes that “information about what should or should 
not be included in a college curriculum is often anecdotal” (Mayhew & Ford 1971, 77) and 
"decisions about the curriculum often turn on philosophical conjecture rather than empirical 
evidence.” It could be argued that lack of relevant information is not really the issue; data- 
based decision making is not the strong suit of educational institutions. What is more often 
the case is that those who object to the change cite the lack of relevant information or data as 
one justification for not proceeding with the change. 

■ History. An educational institution’s reputation is generally based more on its history than 
upon its innovativeness. While colleges may tout new programs, few colleges, especially 
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public community colleges, are truly unique in terms of organizational structure and 
pedagogy. The other aspect to history is the culture of the institution, which is formed over 
time and becomes something to be revered and sustained and transmitted from one 
generation of faculty and staff to another. This adherence to “the way things have always 
been done,” can be so deeply ingrained that policies and procedures are never questioned, 
much less modified or transformed. 

■ Unclear lines of decision making. “The stages of an innovation might move along so slowly 
that the participants will view success when a decision has been reached; the ramifications of 
how the innovation will be implemented and assessed might not be thought through - and 
might be the responsibility of no one” (Toombs 1991, 77). Shared governance in the 
California community colleges can be very beneficial in that it attempts to insure that all 
stakeholders have input into the decision-making processes. On the other hand, colleges 
seem to be in a perpetual state of deciding how best to organize to achieve shared governance 
and in the process, there can be considerable confusion as to who makes decisions about any 
given issue at any given time. The process itself can be so daunting as to discourage many 
faculty from pursuing innovative ideas. 

Influences on Program Planning 

Stark identifies three principle influences in planning interdisciplinary programs. The 
first is content. While some theorists have suggested that changes in content are largely intrinsic 
to the discipline. Stark (1997, 126) asserts that “what may seem like an internal process is really 
an adaptation of the field to the demands of the external world,” thus reinforcing the belief, not 
universally shared by all academics, that what they choose to teach and how they choose to teach 
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it are directly and strongly influenced by the wants and needs of the external world and hardly a 
matter of choice at all. 

The second principal is context, and Stark states that “program mission is the strongest 
influence.” Program missions may be explicit or more likely, they are implicit, - a generally 
agreed upon purpose for which the discipline exists, usually to ensure that a body of knowledge 
and skills are transmitted to students. It is this often “invisible paradigm” that shapes the 
direction a discipline takes. Given the additional complexities of interdisciplinary studies 
endeavors and the various understandings of what constitutes an interdisciplinary program, 
articulating a mission statement is an important step for a group of interdisciplinary feculty so 
that they have a clear and common understanding for the reasons they adopting an 
interdisciplinary approach. Newell (1995, 44) asserts that “in [too] many cases, a vote for an 
interdisciplinary requirement appears to have been a vote for innovation, for keeping up with the 
rest of higher education, or for nontraditional education.” Besides mission, the next most 
important internal influence in program planning is leadership. Stark notes that faculty often do 
not revise programs unless someone supplies initiative and provides information, for faculty use 
little in the way of systematic data about learners to plan (Stark 1997, 127). Even more 
important, someone must provide support, a subject which is discussed in more detail below. 

The third principle is form, which translates the interaction of content and context into 
actual events and implementation (Stark 1997, 127). This principle will also be discussed in 
more detail below. It is at this juncture that the kind of practical issues arise - staffing, facilities, 
scheduling, equipment, resources, support - that can test whether the institution supports change 
or impedes it. 
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DESIGNING INTERDISCIPLINARY COURSES AND PROGRAMS 



Curriculum planning is never simple and as Diamond (1997) has pointed out, something 
for which faculty in higher education are ill prepared to do, having had little or no formal 
training in teaching methodologies or curriculum development. Successful interdisciplinary 
programs are especially challenging, but the positive outcomes, discussed in the previous 
section, are sufficient to encourage their design and implementation. There are a number of 
factors which must be taken into account and which are discussed below. Sherif (1979, 219) 
notes that the worst possible way to launch an interdisciplinary enterprise is through definitions 
of what it should be like. In most cases, no one knows and this undefined situation can be 
unsettling for faculty and administrators alike. Premature concern over defining 
interdisciplinary relations is likely therefore to end in petty power struggles or mutual 
fhistrations over failures to communicate. In designing interdisciplinary courses, Newell (1994, 
35-51) recommends that the process include the following eight steps. (See also Appendix A for 
a list of planning guidelines.) 

Step #1: Assembling an interdisciplinary team 

The composition of the team is very important to the success of the endeavor. As 
Kockelmans (1979, 136) notes, “...the great problem in interdisciplinary ventures is still the 
development of coordination and cooperation among people who can pull together, instead of 
being pulled asunder by disciplines, schools, and organizational pressures.” It is Newell’s 
observation that interdisciplinarians tend to seek out ambiguity. This is both a blessing and a 
curse, the latter most evident when a team that is supposed to deliver a product — an 
interdisciplinary program — is made up of professionals who are not likely to reach consensus 
easily or quickly. Leadership in this case is important. “Interdisciplinary leadership taps 
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motivational bases and creates a climate in which risks can be taken and uncertainty and 
ambiguity are considered to be essential to the work that takes place” (Casey 1994, 66). Newell 
advises that “selecting a genuinely interdisciplinary team requires consideration not only of 
[faculty s] expertise but also of their personalities. Values as well as facts become the focus of 
discussion and debate, so that a partner must be trusted as well as respected. Love is optional” 
(Newell 1994, 38). Scott (1979, 309) warns that interdisciplinary endeavors can tend to attract 
misfits, professionals who are not comfortably integrated into their disciplines or departments. 
He contends that their involvement in an interdisciplinary program will not make them any less 
so. Sherif (1979, 218-221) cautions to avoid those who see themselves as THE representative of 
their discipline. They will talk at, not with, others. Sherif also advises to beware of the notion 
that the merely physical proximity or the exchange of notes among scholars, practitioners, 
policymakers, or administrators from different disciplines and sectors of life means that 
interdisciplinarity is actually happening. The observations of Newell , Scott and Sherif strongly 
suggest that leadership, in the form of a competent facilitator, is necessary to the success of an 
interdisciplinary endeavor. 

The most important job of a facilitator is to build the interdisciplinary instructional team, 
for the issue is not whether to use teams, but how to use them effectively. Precisely because of 
the discipline-based organizational structure, and in spite of shared governance, most faculty 
have little experience in operating as part of a team. For faculty, the term implies committee 
work. As Davis (1 195, 76-77) observes, “Most faculty have served on committees and the 
experience has not always been pleasant. . . . Often . . . committee work is filled with 
frustration, conflict, and the resulting sense of an enormous waste of time . . . For some faculty, 
the sense of revulsion is so great that they prefer to stay in their office or to study at home. 
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working quietly alone, reminding themselves that this is why they became a professor in the first 
place.” Davis advises that there are some important considerations when establishing and 
supporting a faculty team that can greatly enhance the chances for success. 

1 . Determine what work can be done alone and what needs a team approach. “Working 
together is time-consuming, expensive, and sometimes, stressful” (Davis 1995,81). Most 
faculty are used to and more comfortable working on their own under conditions they can 
control. If work does not need to be done by the group, assign it to individuals according to 
their interests and strengths. 

2. Keep the team moving forward. People working in groups generate more ideas. This is 
certainly the most positive reason for a team effort. However, it is very easy for groups of 
creative people to become stuck in the brainstorming stage. It is important to set some 
parameters to ensure that there is closure and that the group moves on to the next planning 
stage in a reasonable period of time. 

3. Consider carefiilly the size and composition of the team. A team needs to contain a number 
of people sufficiently small for each to be aware of and have some relation to the other. 

Also, it is important to include faculty with the requisite skills (Davis 1995, 83). In a shared 
governance environment, composition of a group is more often a political decision; that is, it 
is based primarily on what constituencies must be represented and in what proportion and 
often only secondarily on the objective. It is important to balance issues of representation 
with the expertise necessary to meet the objective. 

4. Establish and maintain good communication. “Traditional teaching stresses talking, and 
most faculty members are ‘good talkers,’ but listening, particularly active listening, may 
require a considerable amount of practice” (Davis 1995, 82-83). Inherent in the task of 
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building interdisciplinary courses is the challenge of understanding another colleague’s 
discipline or field of study and domain, which may be unfamiliar and may seem to operate 
with a strange set of assumptions and rules (Davis 1995, 84). Many faculty don’t have 
much experience with the epistemological assumptions of their own disciplines, much less 
those of other disciplines (Davis 1995, 50). To be successful in creating an interdisciplinary 
program, faculty need to have a high level of comfort with differences of opinion. Faculty 
often don’t agree and what can begin as an interesting difference of opinion soon escalates 
into a power struggle if not properly channeled (Davis 1995, 49). Newell notes that “both- 
and-thinking” is the hallmark of the interdisciplinarian and the most promising route to 
integration. (Newell 1994, 38). 

5. Acknowledge individual needs and contributions, or as Davis (1995, 85) bluntly states, 
“Faculty bring their egos to the team and those egos need to be fed, supported, nurtured, and 
soothed. 

6. Play to members’ strengths. On teams responsible for interdisciplinary courses, faculty will 
quickly fall into various roles, and the astute observer will see people taking on and playing 
out the roles that fit them best (Davis 1995, 85). The facilitator of such a group will use that 
information to play to the strengths of individual team members. 

7. Build cohesiveness. Ultimately, more is accomplished out of a sense of comradeship and 
shared goals than when it becomes another “duty as assigned.” Building cohesiveness, 
which Davis defines as the degree of liking that members have for each other (Davis 1995, 
86), is one of the principle functions of the leader. 

8. Anticipate conflict. Davis suggests there is inherent in any group a primary and a second 
tension (Davis 1995, 88). The primary tension is the result of people not knowing what 
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they’re supposed to do and searching for their niche. The secondary tension occurs when 
members know each other well enough to generate true disagreement. Then the conflict can 
be about goals, opposing values and differing philosophies or it can be personal. 
Unfortunately, personality clashes and philosophical differences are not easily resolved. 
From Davis’ perspective, these kinds of problems are fundamental problems, not merely 
communication problems. 

9. Resolve conflict as quickly as possible. One challenge is recognizing when differences of 
opinion are no longer creative but destructive and interfering with the work of the team. 
Academics are often long on analysis and short on action. Professors prefer to be long 
suffering, so resolving conflict is yet another critical function of the leader. 

10. Ensure that all participants contribute. Apathy and loafing are two problems cited by Davis. 
If they are not dealt with, they can destroy the group’s momentum. Apathy usually results 
when members aren’t very excited about the project. Loafing is common in groups, where 
people tend not to work as hard. In that case, two people usually get blamed: the loafer and 
the leader who doesn’t do anything about it (Davis 1995, 89). 

1 1 . Balance creativity and efficiency. Interdisciplinary teams need to find the middle ground 
between “glorious inefficiency, debating each decision endlessly,” and “groupthink, 
dispatching assignments prematurely before alternatives can be considered” (Davis 1995, 

90). 

In summary, high performance teams exhibit at least eight characteristics. They have: 

1 . Clear, elevating goal(s) 

2. A results-driven structure 

3 . Competent members 
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4. A unified commitment 



5. A collaborative climate 

6. Standards of excellence 

7. External support and recognition 

8. Principled leadership 
Step #2: Selecting a Topic 

The definition of a topic in interdisciplinary studies is broad. It can be an issue, theme, 
problem, region, time period, institution, work, or idea. Newell recommends asking a question 
that is too broad for any one discipline to answer fully. “An interdisciplinary whole is larger 
than the sum of its parts and it is complex, not simply complicated. The creative tension is lost if 
the disciplines are seen as specializing in different parts of the whole” (1994, 38-39). 

Selection of a topic is also critical for the attraction and retention of students. Newell 
(1994, 40) strongly recommends that selection of the topic take student interests into account. 

“. . . The appeal of a course may hinge ... on the accuracy with which planners evaluate the 
range of student interests. Abstract topics have little appeal for students. ... If disciplines are 
not meaningful entities, then neither are courses that take disciplines as their focus.” Davis also 
stresses the importance of the initial concept. “In the ideal interdisciplinary team-taught course, 
the subject grows out of the idea; it is invented by the faculty who participate in the course, it is 
more than the sum of the disciplinary parts, and it is presented to the students, as nearly as 
possibly, as an integrated whole” (1995, 52). 

Step #3: Identifying the Disciplines 

At this juncture, it is important to critically examine the progress that has been made. 
Davis recommends asking of the disciplines selected, “Why these and not others?” He advises 
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the team to examine texts, consider ethical dimensions, and treat sciences as valuable but as 
limited as other disciplines by their perspective and assumptions. Again, this is a good role for a 
neutral facilitator to play, someone who is familiar with the task but not so closely associated 
with any one discipline so that s/he is in a better position to look at what has - and has not - been 
included. Interdisciplinary leaders break open some of the customary boundaries of the 
university or college and establish what one writer has termed the “virtual institution” - that is, 
an institution that “marshals more resources than it currently has on its own, using collaborations 
inside and outside its boundaries” (Godbey 1993, 66). 

Step #4: Developing the Subject 

Subject is defined by Newell as “ the abstract issue or issues of which the substantive 
topic of the course is a particular embodiment” (1994, 42). But, he cautions, it is not what 
motivates the student. What motivates the student is the fiinction of the explicit, substantive 
topic rather than the implicit subtext. Decisions about the subject must take into account the 
surface where students are and the subtext level theorized by faculty and they must also reflect 
desired educational outcomes. Outcomes statements can be difficult to construct. Most are so 
broad as to be meaningless for two reasons. One, it is difficult for faculty to agree on 
interdisciplinary outcomes. To reach consensus may result in stating outcomes in the most 
general and inclusive of terms so as to accommodate everyone - and no one. Second, faculty 
have little formal training in stating outcomes in such a way that they are specific and 
measurable. 

Step #5: Structuring the Course 

The problems encountered in designing interdisciplinary curriculum are in many ways 
similar to those encountered in any curriculum planning effort. It is important to keep in mind 
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not only what is being taught but to whom and their levels of knowledge and skills. Breadth, 
depth and sequence must also be considered (Davis 1995, 58). Davis cautions not to be too 
concerned with coverage. Coverage becomes a problem when everybody on the team has strong 
beliefs about what students need to know. The point of an interdisciplinary course is to do 
something that can’t be done in a disciplinary course. The goal is to invent a new subject, not 
just present the old subject in a different form. This is not easy for faculty. As Davis notes, 
“With few exceptions, faculty are still trained today as disciplinary specialists. . . . They begin 
with the discipline . . . Most faculty don’t have much experience with inventing the subject, 
because in traditional teaching the subject is a given” (Davis 1995, 48-49). Davis notes that 
Bloom’s taxonomy might be a useful structure to follow, but tasks in interdisciplinary courses 
involve more fields and a greater number of connections. In addition. Bloom’s taxonomy may 
not be the most useful tool for professional fields. In that case, Davis suggests it may be more 
useful to think in terms of competencies rather than outcomes (Davis 1995, 57). 

Besides the constraints of time, which require faculty to select only the most pertinent 
subjects within their discipline, the major problem in structuring interdisciplinary courses is how 
to make the logic apparent to the students. It is necessary to identify the conceptual glue that 
holds the course together. In this respect, a problem-based learning model may be useful because 
it provides a clear focus for both the faculty designing the course and for the students engaging 
in the activity. Any crossdisciplinary enterprise should focus on the problems or problem that 
brings the participants together. For problem-centered curriculum, there are some basic steps to 
follow. 

• Begin with a factual description of status quo. 

• Make explicit the values that render it a problem for some people. 
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• Present alternative disciplinary analyses of the source of the problem and recommended 
solutions. 

• Probe the differences in the perspectives and the underlying assumptions. 

• Draw on analyses to restate the problem free of contested assumptions of specific 
disciplines, develop a holistic analysis, and make an integrated set of recommendations 
(Glasgow 1997). 

Step #6: Selecting Readings 

Newell advises planners to start with a hook - a reading designed to pique students’ interest 
in the substantive topic, to engage their emotions and to make the topic real by connecting with 
their experiences and their world. This is particularly effective in problem-based learning. 
According to Newell ( 1 994, 46-47) , “One can assume that students will be ready for disciplinary 
insights as soon as their commonsense notions have been challenged and that they will be ready 
to dig into disciplinary assumptions as soon as two disciplines offer contradictory insights.” 

Keep in mind that interdisciplinary courses require readings that reflect the different disciplinary 
levels. Separate perspectives need to be made explicit. Since time is always the chief limiting 
factor in an interdisciplinary course, Newell recommends that instructors avoid long novels, for 
example. 

Step #7: Designing Assignments 

Student responsibilities are different in interdisciplinary courses. Participation is important 
and specifically, collaboration is more important than competition. “Evaluative assignments that 
promote the desired educational outcomes of interdisciplinary study tend to be relational, 
applied, novel, active, and often connected to self’ (Newell 1994, 47). Collaboration is not 
simple for the typical commuting community college student. Even so, “although commuting 
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students complain bitterly about [team] assignments, many still participate in them” (Newell 
1994, 49). Advances in technology and the increasing access of students to computers and the 
Internet can help solve many of the communication problems associated with collaborative 
assignments. Interdisciplinary assignments typically ask students to make connections between 
the insights of at least two authors, theories, ideologies, value systems, or cultures (Newell 1994, 
47) For most students, however, this type of comparative analysis is difficult. In particular, 
faculty should not ask students to pull together the whole course in a final assignment unless they 
have been adequately prepared. Newell sees this task as the responsibility of the faculty, and one 
that should not default to the students. Black (1997, 36) also stresses that “unless teachers 
purposefully and deliberately help students make those connections — probably through direct 
instruction - there’s no assurance that the students will.” 

Step #8 Preparing the Syllabus. The more explicit the syllabus is about the nature of 
interdisciplinarity and the goals, objectives, and purposes of the course, the better. The syllabus 
also needs to spell out the subtext, the logic of the course structure, the disciplines included, and 
how they are used (Newell 1994, 50). What is most important is that this information be clearly 
conveyed to the students. 

One problem Newell does not address but which is critical to the success of a truly 
interdisciplinary course, especially if it is team-taught, is at least an awareness of the difference 
in teaching strategies. Although there is no mandate that interdisciplinary courses be taught by 
active methods, they tend to naturally lend themselves to problem-solving and collaborative 
instructional processes. Consequently, lacking a fixed instructional tradition, interdisciplinary 
courses may find fertile ground as active instructional processes become more prevalent (Stark 
1997, 355). In the ideal team-taught course, the faculty actually teach together. “They 
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differentiate their roles and divide up their responsibilities according to their talents and 
interests. . . . The ideal team-taught course involves teachers actually teaching as a team” 
(Davis 1 995, 70). The need to function as a team requires that not only must an instructor be 
able to recognize the methodologies employed by his fellow teachers, but he must also be 
cognizant of his own. It bears repeating that relatively few faculty in higher education are 
prepared to evaluate teaching strategies vvith depth and consistency. “Traditional teaching at the 
postsecondary level is one of the few work areas left where differentiation of function has not 
taken place. College teachers are specialists in their disciplines, but they have learned almost 
nothing about how to specialize as teachers, i.e., how to differentiate the tasks of teaching and 
become expert at different things. Thus, most college teachers do one thing: They go into 
classrooms and lecture” (Davis 1995, 62). O’Banion comments that “. . . waiters and airline 
stewards receive more on-the-job training” (1997, 14). 

Assessing Learning Outcomes & Satisfaction 

In respect to student evaluation, traditional methods and grades are too limited to assess 
interdisciplinary courses. In fact, O’Banion questions their usefulness even in the traditional 
curriculum, noting that the grade is the “shaky foundation” of an outmoded and ineffectual 
educational system (1997, 16). As Davis (1995, 71-72) observes, long-standing grading 
traditions are no accident; it is they way teachers were educated, they’re easy to use, and they 
measure things traditionally associated with learning such as remembering information, finding 
and drawing on sources of information, and expressing ideas in writing. Alternatives for 
interdisciplinary studies include logs, diaries, case studies, visual presentations, essays, 
critiques, team projects, interviews, panel discussions, creative works, role plays and 
simulations. Portfolio assessment is especially suited for interdisciplinary studies. 
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It is also important to ascertain whether and to what degree students perceive the course 
as interdisciplinary. This is not necessarily complicated. Davis (1995, 73) wryly observes that 
“faculty seldom do what is the most obvious and direct way of gathering feedback about a 
covirse: ask the students.” 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of the interdisciplinary approach itself is a more complex 
problem. Black (1997, 35) notes that most of the research on interdisciplinary studies “focuses 
on students’ attitudes toward interdisciplinary teaching and learning.” In terms of student 
achievement, “There is very little empirical evidence that interdisciplinary teaching improves 
learning.” Black (1997, 36) identifies two causes: (1) differing interpretations of what 
interdisciplinoty means; and (2) the difficulty in isolating interdisciplinary teaching from other 
variables that can influence student learning, a common problem in educational research. 



ADMINISTRATION OF INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAMS 

. . . Where does an interdisciplinary course fit administratively? Through all its 
successes and failures, who owns it? (Davis 1995, 138) 

As in all curricular departures and innovations, it is finally the faculty — their 
attitudes, philosophical preferences, and truth stratagems —upon whom the burden 
of success or failure falls. However, their task and their attitude toward that task 
are influenced greatly by the nature and extent of administrative support (Flexner 
& Hauser 1979, 330). 



Throughout the discussion of interdisciplinary programs, it should be apparent that 
interdisciplinary programs, if they are to be successful, require a different kind if not amount of 
support than single discipline programs. This is especially true if team teaching is involved. As 
Davis notes (1994, 61-64), interdisciplinary teams are really small organizations where form 
should follow function. Davis further notes that most team-taught courses have a coordinator 
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who insures a smooth flow of communication in order to assist the teaching team in resolving 
logistical issues such as who teaches the course, when it will be offered, how load is assigned, 
what texts and readings are assigned, where the course will be taught, and what takes place at 
each class meeting. Davis notes that failure to provide adequate leadership can spell failure for 
the project. 

Like other teams, team-taught courses need strong leadership, and to ignore the 
importance of leadership under the presumed guise of humility or deference is to 
make a big mistake — Because faculty have a long tradition of operating as 
independent professionals and are often suspicious of any behavior that looks like 
“administration,” they will often ignore the issue of leadership. (1995, 97) 

Casey (1994, 60) supports the need for leadership, but goes one step further to explain that it 
must be experienced leadership. “Experienced leadership is essential to stabilize and catalyze an 
interdisciplinary school or college. . . . The development of interactive structures that 
encourage the free flow of ideas and the necessity for curricular as well as faculty development 
are two reasons why experience is needed.” Further, Casey cites the need for leaders to have 
team-building and facilitative skills. Without the proper leadership, interdisciplinary programs 
cannot achieve their full potential. That is, they will not achieve the whole that is more than the 
sum of the parts. Finally, interdisciplinary leaders themselves also need the ability to form and 
work through participative teams (Casey 1994, 66) Leadership as partnership is part of the 
interdisciplinary task and it is assumed that leaders themselves will be competent 
interdisciplinary teachers and scholars. 

Several authors (Flexner, Hauser, Kockelmans) have identified some faculty and 
administrative practices and strategies that have been found to contribute to the success of 
interdisciplinary programs. These include: 

• Faculty development specifically for interdisciplinary teaching 
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• Released time and reduced loads for faculty to prepare, individually and cooperatively. Of 
all the strategies, sufficient planning time is the most critical. 

• Financial support 

• Faculty and student workshops, seminars and conferences 

• Increased exposure of faculty to interdisciplinary problem-oriented education 

• Summer workshops and retreats 

• Establishment of integrative studies committees 

• Opportunities to teach new courses 

• Random grouping of faculty offices to reduce departmental competition and to facilitate 
exchange of ideas and interdisciplinary efforts (Flexner & Hauser 1979, 330). 

Organization 

There are many ways to organize interdisciplinary programs. Material may be infused into 
key courses or all courses. They can be fully institutionalized (i.e., have department status) or 
they can be peripheral (i.e., without department status) (Stark 1997, 356). Most typically, 
interdisciplinary programs are organized around a small coordinating committee of faculty who 
hold tenure and appointments in other academic departments. While this peripheral status may 
be the very factor that permits the interdisciplinary program to be conceived and initiated, in the 
long run, it can impede the sustained development of a stable program in terms of both 
curriculum and administration because there is no central authority nor any clear link to the 
budgeting and planning processes of the institution. 

One of the biggest problems interdisciplinary programs face is the fact that, at least initially, 
they seldom fit anywhere in the existing administrative structure, which is usually still discipline- 
based. As Casey notes, “In most universities and colleges, these programs continue to “float” on 
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the white space of administrative charts, often reporting only intermittently to the dean of the 

college. As a consequence, faculty can feel isolated, unsupported, and unrewarded” (Casey 

1994, 54-65). Davis (1995, 138) observes that “departments make nice homes for disciplinary 

courses, and large departments know how to protect their disciplinary interests,” but questions 

whether they are the appropriate place to house interdisciplinary endeavors. Divisions may be 

effective as long as the interdisciplinary courses all reside within the division, but they are not in 

a good position to support interdisciplinary courses that span divisions and in fact, may resist 

them. Colleges within colleges, centers, and institutions are possibilities but tend to have similar 

coordination problems on a larger scale. As Davis notes, “. . . the more distant the collaboration, 

the more difficult it is to find the appropriate structure for lodging the course. . . The more distant 

the collaborating parties are, the higher the level of the organizational structure needed to bring 

them together” (1995, 139). Davis concludes that “it may be necessary at times simply to 

create structures to house interdisciplinary courses and programs” (1995, 139). 

If we want leaders who can solve complex social, economic, and political 
problems which do not easily fit into neat disciplinary boxes, we surely must 
emphasize integration over specialization in our undergraduate curriculum. . . . 

We need to create administrative structures that give multidisciplinary groups 
authority to solve problems and make decisions rather than hold on to old 
hierarchical structures. (Myers 1994, 139) 

Davis (1995) suggests that “matrix management” is one way to approach the organization 
of interdisciplinary courses and programs. “If one were to think of academic departments as 
columns, the vertical organization of faculty by disciplines, one can superimpose on that 
structure a horizontal arrangement of rows that gathers faculty into functional units that cross 
departmental lines. Departments are left undisturbed, while creating another set of structures 
that become valuable mechanisms for conversation, research ideas, sharing of literature, and 
perhaps, eventually, the support of interdisciplinary team-taught courses” (1995, 139-40). 
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Faculty can be drawn together into clusters with special emphases, such as women’s studies or 
ethics. As Davis observes, the clustering of faculty aroimd common interests is what happens 
informally on campuses anyway. 

There are other possible structures. Eckhardt (1978, 140) describes several and colleges 
may develop more than one kind of organization to support interdisciplinary studies. 

■ Colleges explicitly organized on interdisciplinary principles, for example. The Evergreen 
State College in Olympia, Washington. 

■ Departments within conventional colleges 

■ Divisions within colleges 

■ Research imits such as institutes, clinics and centers 

■ Interdepartmental instructional imits with or without separate budgets 

■ Intercollege instructional units with or without separate budgets 

■ Subdepartmental units. 

Ultimately, institutions will approach the issue in their own way, “. . . but the future of 
interdisciplinary studies,” says Davis, “will depend in part on the ability of institutions to create 
appropriate curricular and administrative structures to house them” (1995, 142). 

Casey (1994) suggests several principles of administration and governance of 
interdisciplinary programs. These are: 

1. Articulate a mission that reflects institutional goals. Casey (1994) observes that a mission 
statement for interdisciplinary programs is essential if the program is to be fully integrated 
into the institution. Further, proof that the program assists the college in fulfilling its mission 
helps to protect interdisciplinary programs which tend to be vulnerable in periods of tight 
budgets because they may exist on the periphery of the organization. The Evergreen State 
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College is cited as an example of perhaps the most successful of the interdisciplinary colleges 
established in the 60s and 70s. “In its mission statement of 1990, TESC directs that all 
teaching and learning experiences shall be characterized by interdisciplinary learning 
communities that immerse students in a diversity of perspectives and foster development of 
the skills of cooperation, communication, and integration” (Casey, 1994, 62). 

2. Establish an advisory board or council and appoint a coordinator, “ possibly an assistant or 
associate dean, to administer resources, oversee program evaluation, examine annual reports 
and evaluate directors on the basis of the recommendations of program advisory 
committees.” This advisory board or council should be connected in some formal way to the 
operational and policy-making bodies of the college, e.g., a division chair council. 

3. Ground the program in flexible structures for faculty development and plan pedagogical 
strategies for the implementation of the curriculum. An example of a flexible structure 
would be a learning community, the first of which was offered by the University of 
Wisconsin in 1927 (O’Banion 1997, 56). Casey (1994) believes the establishment of 
learning communities is essential for interdisciplinary programs. As Gabelnick notes, 
“Learning communities. . . purposefully restructure the curriculum to link together courses or 
coursework so that students find greater coherence in what they are learning as well as 
increased intellectual interaction. . . (O’Banion 1997, 56). 

4. Provide for creativity and flexibility in the delivery of instruction. Gaff observes that 
innovative interdisciplinary general education programs cannot be transplanted from one 
institution to the next (Casey 1994, 58). How colleges structure their interdisciplinary studies 
must reflect each institution’s particular mission, needs, faculty, and history. Courses may 
or may not be team-taught. Students may or may not move through the programs as cohorts. 
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Components such as internships, capstone courses, or service learning may or may not be 
required. Programs may or may not include large lecture courses supplemented by smaller 
seminars. As Davis notes, there is no one way. 

5. Provide experienced administration. Casey (1994, 60) suggests there are two kinds of 
interdisciplinary schools. One is the four-year institution that awards a baccalaureate degree 
after completion of a coherent interdisciplinary curriculum that provides general education as 
well as majors. The other kind is a school that has a collection of interdisciplinary programs 
and departments that are clustered together to cooperatively design and share curricula and 
resources. In both cases, it is important to have administrators that are familiar with the 
complexity of interdisciplinary programs and are able to ensure that the programs' are 
coherent and consonant. Administrators must be able to support an infrastructure that allows 
for the free flow of ideas, to develop teams, to resolve issues of implementation, and to 
ensure adequate resources. 

6. Ensure the development of a curriculum that has coherence in terms of depth, breadth, and 
scope. It is important to ensure that an interdisciplinary curriculum, especially if it is used to 
meet general education requirements, provides the depth, breadth, and scope that are 
expected of such programs. While faculty have the primary responsibility for curriculum 
design, it is helpful to have a neutral observer evaluate the results with an eye not only to 
what is included, but what is not. Administrative support can be especially helpful in 
establishing processes for periodic review of the curriculum. 

7 . Establish a nonhierarchical administrative structure and decentralized decision making. “As 
the hierarchy of authority increases, the rate of innovation decreases” (Seymour 1994, 62). 

As noted earlier, shared governance in community colleges usually is intended to ensure 
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broad participation and decision-making at the lowest level. Nonetheless, shared governance 
does exist within a hierarchical administrative structure and if the two exist in an ill-defined 
and non-trusting environment, progress can be painfully slow, if it occurs at all. Given the 
complex nature of interdisciplinary programs, it is important to make sure that participating 
faculty and staff have ownership for the program and assume as much responsibility as 
possible for resolving issues at the coordinating committee level. 

8. Consider establishing centers and institutes managed by skilled directors to house 
interdisciplinary programs. Centers and institutes have advantages. They foster 
collaboration, improve recruitment and retention of faculty, increase funding possibilities, 
create new areas of specialization, and foster institutional prestige and visibility. (Casey 
1994, 62-63). Identity is important in complex institutions, especially if programs are 
perceived to be outside the mainstream of the instructional process. An identity helps a 
program compete for resources. The disadvantage may be, of course, that an 
interdisciplinary endeavor becomes as tightly defined as a discipline and succumbs to the 
tendency to create ever narrower specializations. 

9. Think creatively about the ways in which interdisciplinary centers and institutes can be used 
to foster the collaboration and community interaction that are often absent from faculty 
research and teaching. Institutes and centers led themselves to sponsorship, targeted student 
support in the form of scholarships, endowed teaching positions, and external support such as 
grants. A center is a much more manageable entity to promote to special interest groups than 
an entire college. 

10. Create policies that enable tenured and nontenured faculty to hold joint and term 
appointments. Faculty appointments or assignments can be a very difficult problem for 
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interdisciplinary programs because they must borrow faculty from other departments. In 
community colleges, this is less of a problem than it might be in four-year institutions, but it 
can still be difficult given the minimum qualifications process described later in this paper. 
Casey (1994) recommends that the college provide incentives such as stipends and assigned 
time to reward faculty for the extra time and work involved. Unless the entire college is 
committed to the interdisciplinary effort, however, such perquisites are likely to create envy 
and hostility among faculty and be challenged by unions. 

11. Develop an assessment plan to assess instructional outcomes. As discussed previously, there 
is some empirical evidence to support the contention that interdisciplinary studies improve 
student learning, but it is not extensive. Therefore, it is important for interdisciplinary 
faculty to assess the effectiveness of their interdisciplinary model in contrast to traditional, 
disciplinary approaches and to disseminate the results within and without the college. 

12. Manage budget and enrollment so that other programs do not perceive interdisciplinary 
programs as a drain on resources or a liability. This point is related to the need for 
experienced administration and the need to educate the college community about the benefits 
of the program. At West Valley College, the newly conceived Honors Program was declared 
to be a flagship program for the college and provided with substantive and unusual support in 
the form of substantial assigned time. Given the relatively small number of students served, 
in the eyes of other faculty and some administrators, the program was overfunded and during 
budget cuts, was forced to relinquish some of its assigned time. Some years later, it was 
apparent that without restoration of some support and the budget, the program could not 
maintain the quality of service the students and college had come to expect. 
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13. Create and/or participate in networks which link the increasing number and variety of 
interdisciplinary programs and orgamzation. The future of interdisciplinary studies depends 
in no small part on the ability to create effective networks (Bingham 1994, 85). There are 
considerable resources available to support interdisciplinary efforts, including on-line forums 
such as the Association for Integrative Studies (Appendix B). 



INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES IN THE CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Given their mission to provide undergraduate education, interdisciplinary studies are not 
a new or unfamiliar phenomenon for community colleges. However, interdisciplinary 
endeavors have been mostly limited to curriculum in women’s studies, ethnic studies, and 
honors. What is changing is an increased interest in interdisciplinary studies in nontraditional 
areas, especially between the professional and the academic disciplines. The best example would 
be the attempt to integrate workplace skills into the academic curriculum. This focus reflects a 
larger philosophical shift fi-om several previously held notions. For example, the priority for 
higher education is no longer access but quality. In addition, students will be measured more by 
the skills they have and their capacity to learn new ones and less by the knowledge they possess. 

In comparison to four-year institutions, the community colleges are perceived to have 
some advantages in terms of their ability to effect curricular change because they are teaching 
institutions which focus on undergraduate education and training. They are also perceived to be 
more closely linked and responsive to community needs than the four-year colleges and 
universities. In respect to the four-year institutions, this may be true, although it should be noted 
that four-year institutions are using their extension programs as a means of achieving a degree of 
flexibility and responsiveness that they cannot provide through the regular curriculum. 
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In spite of their teaching and learning focus, community colleges do have issues which 
make the process of curricular change often fiustratingly cumbersome and slow. One factor is 
the issue of lack of pedagogical training of faculty, which has been discussed previously. 
Another issue is the fact that the California community colleges, the focus of this study, are far 
more stringently legislated than California’s other segments of higher education. O’Banion 
reports that “in the California Education Code alone, there are currently over 1 ,200 statutes that 
directly regulate and affect the affairs of community colleges [not including] the 640 regulations 
adopted by the Board of Governors and hundreds of other federal statutes (1997, 13). A third 
factor is shared governance, a system of decision-making that is very much in the evolutionary 
stage and which tends at the very least to lengthen the amount of time it takes to reach a decision. 
Another factor is that community colleges operate within the same organizational model as four- 
year institutions. That is, they are discipline based, a fact which can make interdisciplinarity 
difficult to achieve irrespective of the segment of higher education. In spite of McGrath’s 
contention that disciplines are less of an issue at the community college level, many faculty and 
staff in the community colleges would question that assertion. Overall, the major issues are 
planning, staffing and coordination. 

Planning is an issue in the development and maintenance of interdisciplinary studies 
because being truly interdisciplinary requires a conscious commitment on the part of faculty and 
administration that interdisciplinary studies serve a purpose, meet a need. It is critical to be able 
to articulate that purpose. Faculty may understand the know- what and to a lesser extent, the 
know-how, but again, because of their generally limited training in educational theory and 
teaching, they do not always know why or are able to clearly state it. All interdisciplinary 
studies programs should create a mission statement that defines what the faculty and the college 
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consider to be interdisciplinary studies and how this particular learning strategy fits with the 
institutional goals, as well as a clear understanding of the outcomes to be achieved by such a 
program, both in terms of the interdisciplinary studies format and the subject matter or skills to 
be learned. This does not preclude having a range of options within the interdisciplinary studies 
spectrum such as multidisciplinary, crossdisciplinary, or transdisciplinary formats or team- 
teaching. It does mean that the institution enters into these learning strategies and organizational 
models by design, not default, and with an understanding of the commitment they require above 
and beyond that of traditional discipline-based programs. If interdisciplinary studies programs 
are to be successful, the commitment can not be merely philosophical; it will also need to be 
demonstrated through allocation of resources, especially staffing and support. 

Staffing interdisciplinary studies programs is an issue under the best of circumstances, 
but particularly so for community colleges which have a number of state and local mandates 
which must be taken into account. Selecting faculty for an interdisciplinary studies program is 
the first of several staffing issues. As noted above, a new interdisciplinary studies program 
begins with an idea, hopefully a great idea, shared by several people. Not only must these people 
be experts within their own disciplines, they must also possess two sets of critical skills: (1) the 
ability to think outside their discipline and consider the subject from multiple points of view; (2) 
the ability to work constructively and productively in a team. Neither of these requisites assumes 
faculty must agree at all points; in fact, an interdisciplinary studies approach can be very 
effective if faculty do see things differently and expose students to conflicting interpretations 
which students must analyze and decide on their merits. In the typical community college 
environment, however, faculty are seldom selected. Rather they self-select and there is often 
little or no ability to control who participates and who doesn’t. Some may seek involvement 
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because they are committed to the idea; others may choose to participate to protect their turf. 
What faculty must do, however, is agree on outcomes and agree to disagree within the 
framework of an interdisciplinary studies approach. And they must agree to be respectful. 
However, “Love is optional” (Newell 1994, 38). 

The ability to think outside one’s discipline implies that the instructor has some 
knowledge about the other disciplines, as well as the particular methodologies that may be 
traditionally employed in those subjects. For example, both the art instructor and the computer 
applications instructor who team up to provide students with a multimedia experience must have 
some understanding of what each discipline contributes to the subject and moreover, a vision of 
how the combined effort will produce a different experience, something greater than the sum of 
its parts. In this example, there may be little difference between the teaching strategies in the 
two areas; both are very much hands-on, laboratory-type situations where the instructor often 
plays the role of facilitator. What is perhaps most important for the individual instructors and 
indeed for the interdisciplinary studies endeavor itself, is to remain cognizant of and document 
what instructors learn, as well as what students learn. As mentioned above, it is important to 
elicit from students their understanding of how an interdisciplinary studies approach assisted 
them in learning. It is equally important to assess instructors not only to determine what 
instructors might have learned about other subjects, but what they have learned about teaching in 
an interdisciplinary studies environment. This is especially true if the format includes team 
teaching that requires instructors to interact on a regular basis and not merely teach separately in 
courses that are linked in terms of student cohorts or corequisites. 

Faculty must also possess the ability to work constructively and productively in a team. 
Of the two requirements, this requirement may prove to be the most critical in terms of the 
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success of the interdisciplinary studies endeavor. Faculty who embark on interdisciplinary 
studies curriculum must be prepared to spend considerable time outside of the course in planning 
and evaluation. In a shared governance environment, the good news is that, generally speaking, 
the more input, the sounder the decision. The bad news is that the group may never actually 
reach a decision, getting caught up in either groupthink or premature implementation when 
issues haven’t been thought out sufficiently or consensus (a concept not always clearly defined 
or consistently applied) appears a remote possibility (Davis, 1995, 90). Having a clear mission 
statement and well articulated outcomes can assist. Having some understanding of group 
dynamics and possessing the communication skills to work within a diverse group are essential. 
Using a problem-based approach may also be very helpful because a problem statement and the 
desired outcome must be clearly stated for students, and therefore, must first be clearly 
constructed and understood by faculty. The problem can serve as a means of prioritizing issues 
and recentering discussions. 

The second major issue in respect to staffing is qualifications. It was previously stated 
that the California community colleges are the most heavily legislated segment of higher 
education in the state, in terms of regulations more akin to the secondary system than the state 
college or umversity system. One of the areas has to do with instructor qualifications. Until 
1990, community college instructors were credentialed in their disciplines and such credentialing 
was a state function. In 1 990, the credentialing system was changed from credentials to 
minimum qualifications, ostensibly to promote professionalism and at the same time, provide 
flexibility. 

The resulting minimum qualifications serve as a statewide benchmark for 
promoting professionalism and rigor within the academic disciplines in the 
community colleges and a guideline for day-to-day decisions regarding suitability 
for employment in the systems. Districts enjoy a significant degree of flexibility 
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in the application of these minimums, how they organize courses within 
disciplines . . . (Peralez, 1 997) 

Although Title 5, the regulations governing California community colleges, grants this 
function to the districts, it is interesting, but not surprising, that the state stopped short of a 
general definition for a discipline, allowing that to default to an operational definition, i.e., 
whatever districts and their collective bargaining units agreed it would be. Collective 
bargaining agents were involved because the new system would replace the old in terms of 
determining which instructors would prevail during a reduction-in-force. As the recession hit 
California, teachers in all segments found that they were vulnerable to lay-offs and there was 
considerable discomfort over following strict seniority rules when seniority might mean that a 
tenured administrator who hadn’t taught in years, if at all, could bump a classroom instructor 
who was both competent and current in the field. It should be noted that the state taxonomy of 
programs (Appendix C) includes a code for interdisciplinary studies. In addition, the list of 
disciplines (Appendix D) includes a category for interdisciplinary studies which requires an 
instructor to be fully qualified in at least one of the disciplines and have completed upper 
division or graduate course work in the each constituent discipline (Peralez, 1997). 

A third staffing issue that challenges implementation of interdisciplinary studies 
programs is workload. Many community colleges have elaborate systems for determining 
equitable workload, “although ‘equity’ is hardly ever perceived by faculty as having been 
achieved, either within departments or across schools and colleges” (Davis 1995, 142). For 
example. West Valley College considers a full faculty assignment to be worth 1.000 each 
semester. Courses are assigned a load factor based on the number of hours of instruction (not the 
number of units awarded students). The load factor is determined by dividing the number of 
weekly classroom contact hours by a base figure, negotiated to be 15 for lecture classes and up to 
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21 for laboratory classes. For example, three-unit English literature classes are worth .200 (3 
hours/week divided by base 15). An instructor would need to teach five literature classes to 
make a full load. These formulas are contractually defined and subject to negotiation. They are 
based on an assumption that the methodology involved in traditional lecturing and subsequent 
grading of assignments differs in terms of workload from a laboratory where students complete 
hands-on assignments in class and the instructor has presumably less work to grade outside class 
and less to do inside it. Given the shift toward collaborative and interactive learning, it is 
arguable whether these assumptions remain valid in absence of a comprehensive workload study. 
It is rare for faculty to split load for a single course, especially if they are from different 
disciplines. At West Valley College, for example, splitting load ^ occurs routinely only in Court 
Reporting and to a minimal extent in Park Management, Administration of Justice and the 
Supported Education Program — all of which are either career or special programs. While it is 
relatively easy to split load on contract forms, the computer main frame cannot accommodate 
splitting load; the entire load for a course can be assigned to only one instructor (Marandino, 
1997). Thus, the system designed to support instruction can be as much a barrier to innovation 
as faculty’s perceptions about equity. O’Banion (1997, 30) asserts that unions and contracts 
create significant obstacles to change, but no more so than faculty, staff, students, and even 
parents. 

Davis (1995, 142-43) notes that determining load in interdisciplinary and team-taught 
courses is seldom as simple as dividing the course by the number of people teaching it because 
being part of a team requires more work in itself Inevitably, not all team members put forth the 
same effort, and that causes problems, as well. He suggests several alternatives to the load 

^ Splitting the load for a course does not necessarily mean that the course is team-taught if team-teaching is defined 
as two instructors in the classroom at the same time. 
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system, including a point system based on levels of participation. The points are then applied or 
converted to fractions of courses and load. A second alternative is to compute load based on 
enrollment, but this approach has its own problems. For example, it can cause team-taught 
comses to be larger than others, and in many colleges, establishing a typical enrollment load is 
difficult if most faculty teach courses with fewer than 25 students. Realistically, however, 
computing faculty load is a problem in all cases, not just team-teaching or interdisciplinary 
comses. For example, how much (or little) assigned time do coordinators receive? Department 
chairs? Faculty working on special projects? What is necessary is flexibility and a willingness 
to view the issue from new and multiple perspectives. “An institution that wants to encourage 
interdisciplinary teaching won’t use faculty load issues or ‘expense’ as an excuse, but will find 
ways to credit and reward faculty for doing something the institution values” (Davis 1995, 144). 

But beyond the staffing issues, are the issues of planning time and resources, for which 
sufficient and capable coordination is essential. The literahire supports the need to provide 
sufficient support for interdisciplinary studies programs and sufficient support is seen as having 
two principle elements: coordination and planning time. In the community college system, 
these two resources are significant points of contention. While faculty are paid for office hours 
for students and for preparation time for their classes, increasingly they perceive curriculum 
development, especially if it is extensive, to be above and beyond their base assignment. Partly, 
their reluctance is a reflection of a mandated move in California community colleges to shared 
governance, which has resulted in a marked increase in the number of committees and the 
amount of committee work faculty are asked to assume on campuses. In addition, during the 
recession of the late 80s and early 90s, most cuts were made in support staff in order to protect 
instruction. As a result, faculty assumed more responsibility for many organizational functions 
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that had been handled by staff. As colleges scrambled for growth dollars, faculty were asked to 
become more “efficient,” which usually translated into teaching more students. They were also 
asked to revise and create cumculum that would attract new markets. During those same years, 
faculty received few or no salary increases {The Effectiveness of California Community Colleges 
on Selected Performance Measures). Even though it has been calculated that the loss of 
purchasing power during this period was only 0.7 percent, faculty were imderstandably less 
willing to assume extra responsibilities. As Davis notes, faculty are not enamored of committee 
work in the first place. They are by nature fairly solitary in their work habits and perceive 
committee work, which usually is part of a much larger committee and governance structure and 
exists primarily to make recommendations (versus decisions), as tedious, time consuming, and 
improductive. Thus, released or assigned time from one or two classes to develop curriculum is 
an increasingly common expectation but not one which most commimity colleges have the 
resources to routinely provide. Nor do colleges necessarily accept that additional time is 
necessary . Nevertheless, as described in the previous section, successful interdisciplinary 
studies programs require more planning time than discipline-based courses during all phases of 
development, implementation, and evaluation. 

Also related to this issue is the perception of other faculty that those who receive 
assigned time are imfairly receiving a perquisite. This situation can provoke some criticism on 
the part of discipline-based faculty about the depth, breadth, and legitimacy of an 
interdisciplinary program. The fact is that for community colleges, resource allocation is a zero- 
sum game. What is given to one program must be taken from another. Community college 
faculty are keenly aware of this fact and monitor it closely. Not surprisingly, their first 
allegiance is most often to their own discipline. 
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The final issue is coordination. Coordination is essential if interdisciplinary studies 
programs are to meet the expectations of students, as well as the faculty. As noted by Casey 
(1994), interdisciplinary studies programs tend to be homeless, defaulting to the oversight of an 
administrator outside the normal structure. At West Valley College, for example, the Honors 
Program was originally housed in Student Services, then moved to Social Science, and currently 
reports to the Assistant Dean of Instruction, which places it outside the division structure. 
Women’s Studies, currently being revived, has no divisional home, although it is a degree and 
certificate granting program. Multimedia is housed in Business because the majority of its 
courses are in the business area. In terms of coordination, the Honors program has .400 
assigned time each semester because of the heavy counseling component and because' of the 
complexity of structuring and staffing the courses to be offered each semester in what are termed 
transdisciplinary units. Women’s Studies has received coordination time through special 
projects, but the time has not been institutionalized. Yet, there are single-discipline departments 
which are much smaller and less complex who have department chairs and assigned time. The 
institution not only has difficulty supporting curriculum designs that transcend traditional 
disciplines or the existing divisional structure, but there is ambivalence about whether and to 
what degree coordination and curriculum development are part of the faculty job description. 
Both situations serve as barriers to change. 

How prevalent are interdisciplinary studies programs in California community colleges? 
A survey of 50 college catalogs (about 45% of the total number of community colleges in the 
system) in the West Valley College Transfer Center revealed that almost all offered some kind 
and degree of interdisciplinary programs under the headings of Interdisciplinary Studies, Ethnic 
Studies, Women’s Studies and Honors. (Another way of gauging the degree to which an 
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institution is committed to interdisciplinarity would be to examine its mission, philosophy, 
and/or goals statements.) 



Type of Program 


Number of Colleges 


Percent of Colleges Surveyed 


Interdisciplinary Studies 


23 


46% 


Honors 


21 


42% 


Ethnic Studies 


20 


40% 


Women’s Studies 


17 


34% 



Half of those colleges (25) offered only one of the four programs: 10 offered only Honors; 10, 
Ethmc Studies; and 5, Women’s Studies. The other 50% offered two or more interdisciplinary 
studies programs. This paper, however, will focus on those programs specifically titled 
Interdisciplinary Studies. 

A closer examination of the catalogs of the 23 colleges offering interdisciplinary studies 
shows considerable variance in how colleges define interdisciplinary studies. In many cases, 
interdisciplinary studies appear to be the equivalent of an “other” category, a means of 
organizationally accommodating subjects that don’t neatly fit within the other disciplines. 
Literally, some colleges place courses inter — i.e., between — disciplines — because there is no 
other place to put them. For example, Craflon Hills (1997-98) offers 20 units in interdisciplinary 
studies, consisting of courses in leadership, humanities, sign language and careers. Lassen 
(1996-98) includes non-credit precollegiate basic skills, sign language and a math/science 
summer camp under the interdisciplinary studies heading. Other courses commonly included 
under interdisciplinary studies include tutor training, tutoring, study skills, and college success 
courses. There is little in the descriptions of these individual courses that would support their 
inclusion within interdisciplinary studies according to the definition of interdisciplinarity. In 
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some cases, interdisciplinary studies programs consist of no more than one or two unrelated 
courses. 

There are, however, several colleges that appear to have established programs which do 
attempt to be interdisciplinary as defined at the beginning of this paper, although most are still a 
loose collection of courses. For example, Cerro Coso College (1997-99) offers 22 units in 
interdisciplinary studies. Three of the units are in mentor training and six of the units are Honors 
Seminar and Practicum. The remaining 10 units are composed of four courses which appear to 
be at least multidisciplinary: Critical Reasons - Science as a Way of Knowing (Theme: Human 
Ecology); Fractured Human; Society and the Future: Into the 2 1®‘ Century; and Issues of 
Contemporary Culture. 

Chabot College (1996-98) offers a 37-unit, three-semester program in interdisciplinary 
studies in Letters and Science. It is described as a program “that uses primary texts and 
documents to explore literature, the humanities, mathematics, and the social and natural sciences. 
[It] includes seminars, colloquia, and large and small group discussions.” Students must 
complete all 12 units in each component before credit is awarded and students are not admitted 
after the first semester. Upon closer examination, Chabot’ s program does not appear to be truly 
interdisciplinary but rather multidisciplinary, in that separate courses are clustered together. For 
example, in the first semester, interdisciplinary studies students take English 1 A, Humanities I, 
Political Science I, and Philosophy I. There is no evidence that they are team-taught or 
integrated to any significant degree. 

Cosumnes River College (1997-98) offers four associate’s degrees under the heading of 
interdisciplinary studies: American Studies, Ethnic Studies, Humanities, and Women’s Studies. 
The catalog states that “ this major is intended for students who wish a general background in the 
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area of humanities or social science at the community college level.” Several options are offered 
in specific interest areas but all are intended to give the student an interdisciplinary foundation to 
further study or an overview of the area chosen. Once again, the format is multidisciplinary in 
that students select a specified number of units from a list of courses that do not appear to be 
integrated in any other fashion. In this case, there does not appear to be any unifying mechanism 
that would make it clear to the student what the differences and advantages of an 
interdisciplinary approach would be. 

Oxnard College (1997-98) offers eight courses and 16-1/2 to 51 units in interdisciplinary 
studies. Part of the curriculum appears to be grouped under this heading because it does not fit 
anywhere else: “Roman Culture/Latin Language,” and “Cross-Cultural Experiences with 
Migrant Children.” Twenty of the units are short courses and/or workshops in selected (but 
undefined) areas of interdisciplinary studies “to meet specific needs of college or community as 
requested.” Another three units are directed studies. There are three courses that could be 
considered interdisciplinary: “History of Ideas and Evolution of Culture,” “Science, Technology 
and Human Values, and “Frontiers of Thought.” All three course descriptions stress 
interdisciplinarity and describe the various disciplines from which the course will draw. For 
example, "Frontiers of Thought” draws upon the natural and social sciences and humanities. 

Saddleback (1997-98) offers four courses in interdisciplinary studies, including “The 
Search for Meaning: Ideas of Self Across Cultures,” “Gods, Clocks and Visions, “ “Planet 
Earth: Contemporary Issues and Controversies,” “Introduction to the Culture of Orange 
County,” and Special Topics. The first three courses are clearly described as interdisciplinary. 
The course descriptions mention the disciplines from which the courses draw and state that 
“views from many academic fields will provide an enriched perspective. ...” The Special 
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Topics course is described as “a grouping of short seminars designed to provide students with the 
latest ideas in the field of interdisciplinary studies. The course content is thematic in nature. . . 

. ” In one instance, the catalog states that the course may be team-taught. Saddleback’s 
curriculum in interdisciplinary studies appears to be closer to the concept of integrated studies in 
that the courses, while not necessarily related to one another in program fashion, nonetheless 
incorporate significant elements of interdisciplinarity within the courses themselves. 

Modesto Junior College (1997-98) has a more structured interdisciplinary studies 
program. Originally it may have been an honors program. However, the program is not 
publicized under the heading of honors. Students are admitted by application and some courses 
taken as part of the program are designated as honors courses on the students’ transcripts. What 
is notable about Modesto’s program is the dyad model. Dyads are described in the catalog as 

. . . pairs of classes from different disciplines, i.e.. History and Biology. The courses are 
scheduled back-to-back and the same students are enrolled in both classes. The courses are 
taught as a single unit with both faculty members present throughout the entire time block. By 
working together over an extended period of time, student and faculty participants in a dyad 
become par of a learning community as they engage in a critical search for the common elements 
in two apparently diverse fields of thought. Students in dyads must be committed to active 
learning. Although lectures may occasionally be given, the basic modes of instruction are 
discussion and dialogue in a seminar-type setting. (1997-98, 41) 

The Modesto model includes many of the elements one would expect to find in a truly 

interdisciplinary model: a single cohort of students; team teaching, albeit within a traditional 

scheduling format; integration of disciplines; creation of a learning community; and active 

learning. 

From this sample of interdisciplinary studies programs in California community colleges, 
it appears that the courses and programs listed under the heading of interdisciplinary studies are 
more often than not homeless” courses that do not fit neatly within the existing discipline based, 
organizational structure of the college. In very few cases do course descriptions indicate that 
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interdisciplinarity is an objective of the course. It may well be true that what is actually 
happening instructionally in these courses is more interdisciplinary than is apparent, but it is 
important to remember that one of the requirements of interdisciplinary studies programs is that 
they make clear to students the objectives and methodologies. Without that clarification, 
students are left to their own devices to make the connections, which is not likely given the 
circumstances of the average community college student who sandwiches courses — when they 
are available — into a part-time, commuter schedule that stretches the time to a degree from the 
traditional two years to three or more. Without a cohesive, coherent program structure, it would 
be difficult to expect students to be able to pull together the various strands by themselves. 

There are, however, strategies that can assist students in this activity. One is problem- 
based learning where students work towards the resolution of a problem using all the knowledge 
and tools that various disciplines have to offer. The problem becomes the link. Theme-based 
instruction is another option, though less focused than problem based. Portfolio assessment can 
be used in both approaches to assist students in making connections among the various subjects. 
Problem-based learning (PBL) holds particular promise for achieving interdisciplinarity in the 
community college curriculum. 

PROBLEM-BASED LEARNING 

It is not within the scope of this paper to examine all aspects of problem-based 
learning, but it is useful to examine more closely how PBL can provide shape and direction to 
interdisciplinary studies. As defined by Glasgow (1997,. xxvi), problem-based learning “is a 
phrase that describes acquiring knowledge, information, and learning techniques and processes 
while working toward the solution to a problem, on an investigation or toward the production of 
a product.” It can be applied within a single subject or discipline but it is most often associated 
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with an interdisciplinary or multidisciplinary approach. In fact, it is a curriculum model that 
lends itself naPirally to interdisciplinary studies since the solutions to most problems can seldom 
be found in one discipline (Glasgow 1997, xxi). Moreover, there is an unlimited source of 
material because “the world is an integrated, multidisciplinary, and interdisciplinary place. It is 
also filled with problems, projects and challenges” (Glasgow 1997, 14). The renewed interest 
in service learning is another trend in the undergraduate curriculum which can be readily 
accommodated in problem-based learning. Other advantages of problem-based learning are that 
it permits students to acquire both subject knowledge and essential skills such as problem- 
solving and critical thinking. 

Like all approaches, however, it has its disadvantages (Glasgow, 1997, 43-46). It 
requires students to exercise more discipline and responsibility. It requires teachers to be able to 
construct problem-based situations and to act as facilitators in a learning process which is 
messier than the traditional approach. It may seem to be inefficient and to emphasize process 
over knowledge or skills. If a standardized assessment is one of the methods of evaluation, it is 
not likely that problem-based learning will directly prepare students for the kind of test that 
measures recall of a prescribed area of knowledge. In fact, problem-based learning requires 
different types of assessment and evaluation than traditional, teacher- and subject-centered 
learning. Portfolio assessment is one method particularly suited to problem-based learning, but it 
also requires considerable planning. Finally, it may not be a comfortable way of learning for 
students unfamiliar with the approach. Unless the connection is made clear to them, students 
may not see the relationship between the problem’s solution and the knowledge and skills they 
have acquired. 
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To understand problem-based learning, a brief overview of teaching and learning models 
is helpful. Glasgow (1997, 29, 46) identifies two fimdamental aspects: delivery and substance. 
Within delivery, there are two basic models: teacher-based and student- based. The teacher- 
based model refers to the traditional lecture format and evaluation based on recall. The student- 
based model is more, individualized and self-directed. In terms of substance, there are also two 
basic models. The first is subject-based learning, which is primarily discipline focused, although 
it may contain problem solving activities. The second is problem-based learning, which is 
usually more holistic. It is also typically more hands-on and interactive within a real-life 
context. These approaches are not mutually exclusive and in fact are usually combined to some 
degree or another. For example, problem-based learning can be used in a teacher-centered 
approach in which the teacher identifies the problem and limits the means by which it can be 
solved (Glasgow 1997, 42). 

Glasgow summarizes the work of Barrows, Tamblyn and Kaufman (1997, 50-57) to 
provide a list of the basic elements of the problem-based multidisciplinary or interdisciplinary 
curriculum. These include opportunities for (1) self-directed acquisition and accumulation of 
processes, techniques, knowledge and information that is organized in a more relevant and useful 
context, as well as recalled and retrieved in a real-world context; (2) development of analytical 
reasoning skills; (3) development of skills that include self-evaluation and self-monitoring; (4) 
development of opportunities for cooperative or team learning situations. 

What makes problem-based learning a useful approach for multi- and interdisciplinary 
studies is that the connections between the disciplines can fit logically together in the problem 
matrix or structure and as Glasgow emphasizes, “No one subject or discipline has to give up its 
identity within a problem,” - an important factor given the strong ties which college faculty 
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have to their disciplines. What makes problem-based learning a viable option for community 
colleges is that it is an instructional approach which can accommodate many of the other 
learning objectives of community colleges, e.g., development of critical t hin king skills, 
acquisition of workplace skills, service learning, and the ability to work within teams. 

CONCLUSION 

While most educators would acknowledge the existence, if not the value of 
interdisciplinary studies, in fact “ each new interdisciplinary organism is treated as if it were an 
invading virus. ... a threat to the integrity of the prevailing disciplinary structure” (Bingham 
in Klein, 86). Theorists speak about how the subject is “plagued” by a confusion of terms and 
describe most institutional responses to interdisciplinary studies much as one would describe the 
reaction of the body to a virus. It is either repelled or absorbed. In the case of the latter, 
absorption is effectively accomplished when the concept either dies from institutional neglect, or 
is transformed into a traditional discipline in order to achieve legitimate status within the 
academic environment. There are theorists, such as McGrath, who argue that interdisciplinary 
studies weaken the undergraduate curriculum. Others counter that interdisciplinary studies are 
perfectly suited to the undergraduate curriculum and evidence of interdisciplinary offerings in 
higher education tends to support this view. Because interdisciplinary approaches tend to be 
characterized by collaboration, interactivity, development of team-building skills, and 
development of critical thinking and problem-solving skills, they are well suited to produce the 
outcomes society, especially the workplace, currently demands. 

The challenge for higher education, and in this case, community colleges, is how to 
encourage and support interdisciplinary studies. There are many barriers to successful 
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implementation, including faculty resistance, lack of administrative support, and the rigidity of 
existing policies and procedures within the community colleges themselves. In all three cases, it 
could be argued that a signficant part of the answer lies in more time - time for faculty to 
become educated about interdisciplinary studies, time for interdisciplinary teams to become 
established and to develop curriculum, time for sufficient coordination and evaluation. As in any 
other business, time translates into money. If they are to be successful, interdisciplinary 
approaches will require more support than the average discipline, or certainly a different kind. 
Ideally , form should follow function; the organizational structure — from workload measures to 
office assignments - and the people within it should be flexible enough to accommodate 
nontraditional instructional approaches. The reality is that within a traditional academic 
environment that is as legislated as the Califorma community colleges and, in addition, is a 
collective bargaining environment, function more often follows form; procedures frequently 
dictate policy. Given that each college environment is unique, what is essential is to have the 
stakeholders become knowledgeable about the issues, define the terms, and make an educated 
decision to support — or not — the concept of interdisciplinary endeavors. Further, colleges will 
have to examine their organizational structure, including workload measures, compensation, 
administrative support, and job descriptions, to identify the institutional barriers that complicate, 
if not prevent, the development of such programs. As O’Banion convincingly argues, “The 
primary problem of education reform. . . is that solutions have been proposed as add-ons or 
modifications to the current system of education. Tweaking the current system by adding on the 
innovation dujour will not be sufficient. Fixing what is broken by repairing the pieces or 
grafting on a prosthetic technology will not address cores issues (1997, 7). The desire on the part 
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of community colleges to implement and expand interdisciplinary studies may well be a major 
impetus toward the total transformation that O’Banion and others believe is necessary. 
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Appendix A 



Guide to Interdisciplinary Syllabus Preparation 
Association for Integrative Studies and Institute in Integrative Studies* 
(http://h ub.terc.edu/ta/ms/ed-reform/nosrings/02fi7 htmA 



A. Relation to the Discipline 

1 . Is the course issue-based (e.g., societal problem, historical moment, text, geographical region, or a 
key concept)? What question about the issue is the course designed to explore? What makes the 
question appropriate to interdisciplinary inquiry? 

2. Is the issue focused enough? Are there few enough sub-issues, for instance, for students to 

develop an understanding of the various perspectives on the issue (and facility with the concepts 
theones, and methods introduced)? ^ ’ 

3. Are the perspectives of disciplines or schools of thought explicit? Are their respective 
contnbutions to the issue explicit? 

4. How dominant is one discipline? Do the less-dominant disciplines provide more than subject 



B. Course Structure 

Is there a hook or grabber* at the beginning that draws students into the issue, motivating them 
to learn about it, and that serves as a touchstone for the course? (e.g., movie, newspaper article) 

2. Is the stm^re of the course clear? Does the syllabus serve as a map of, or orientation to, the 
course. Do the tools, readings, and subtext for each week reinforce each other and advance the 
understanding of the issue? (Note; Starting with a conceptual map or flow-chart may help in 
thinking about the structure and facilitate connections.) 

3. Does the instructor have an explicit subtext (the “real” educational agenda— e.g., exposure to 

iscip ines, development of skills/values/sensitivities — of which the substantive topic is a 
particular embodiment)? 

4. Is integration on-going, or does it appear only at the end of the course (following serial 
presentation of disciplinary perspectives, insight, or methods)? 

5. Is the level of the course (introductory, more advanced, senior) consistent with the depth in which 

iscip inary perspectives ^e presented, the explicitness with which their assumptions are probed, 
the sophistication of the disciplinary tools and their use by students, the explicitness about 
interdisciplinary method, and the overall balance between breadth and depth? 

6. Does more than one discipline contribute to the depth in the course? 

7. If the course is multi-sectioned, is there a common syllabus and readings? Do faculty consult 
wee y to determine what should be discussed in sections? Are there common paper assignments 
and exams and explicit agreement on a common set of grading standards? 

8. Have connections been explored to complementary pedagogies or concerns reflecting other 
institutional objectives such as collaborative learning, critical thinking, learning styles and stages, 
or multiculturalism? 

C. Level of Integration Attempted: 



“ Integrative Studies and revised at the 1994 Association for Integrative Studies 

Telenh^n? of Interdisciplinary Studies, Miami University, Oxford, OH 45056. 

Telephone. 513-529-2213. Fax: 513-529-5849. Internet: NeAvell Bill@msm.il.MUOhin 
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Multidiscinlinary ? 

■ Do contributing faculty tend to work on their separate parts of the course? 

Do they tend to see the topic only from the perspective of their discipline? 

Has their disciplinary perspective remained unaltered while developing the course? 

Is the contact among discipline limited to sharing data? 

Is there not even a section at the end of the course reserved for integration? 

Are students expected to undertake any integration without faculty assistance? 

Are disciplinary methodologies and epistemologies unexamined or unstated? 

*luridisciDlinarv ? 

there a section of the course that is “ours” instead of “mine” or “yours,” where faculty can talk 
to each other even if no integration occurs? 

Do faculty begin to understand each other’s perspective, though their own remains unaltered? 

Does the contact among disciplines include recognizing similarities and differences in their 
interpretations of data, methodologies, or assumptions? 

Is methodology or epistemology implicit in discussions at the end of the course? 

l^ross-discinlinary ^ 

Is there a dominant-subordinate pattern to faculty interactions, where one faculty member tends to 
prevail? ^ 

Does the practice of one discipline become the subject matter of the another discipline? 

there a conclusion resulting from new insights but no integration because only one disciplinary 
perspective is evident? 

nterdisciplinary ? 

Do faculty tend to work together as much as alone? 

Do they interact instead of merely working jointly? 

Did the issue of the course shift as the course evolved? 

Have faculty perspectives on that issue been altered in the process? 

there collaboration between students and faculty in forging a synthesis/integration? 

Does the synthesis result in a larger, more holistic understanding of the issue? Has a new 
metaphor been created? 

Have the perspective of each discipline and some of its key underlying assumptions been brought 
to light and made explicit? ® 

Does the contact among disciplines include: reasoning by analogy from the data, theory, methods, 
or models of another discipline? revising hypotheses or principles in light of evidence uncovered 
by another discipline? redefining or extending definitions of key concepts from each discipline to 
form a common ground on which to integrate their insights; replacing conflicting assumptions 
with new variables? (e.g., assumptions that people are free or determined are replaced by looking 
at the extent of influence) v j & 
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APPENDIX C 



TOP 49 - Interdisciplinary Studies 

PmJw ° 7 and Science, General 

lectual interests in tht'dSdplines^^^ *° ^ '’«'ance of intel- 

Pr^vide a"d Phyacal Sciences 

intellectual in^resB in ^edfedpHnw^ *° ^ *’^'ance of 

4903.00 - Humanities 

intellectual interest in to a balance of 

SJ-'SSSSJSrS™., 

Libw^°studu i?f®f " k® Tf ‘hnology and Uberal Arts 

structures, aLprotron?^,^"p^®ct"®^^^^^^^^^^ '-rent 

4930.00 - General Studies 

other subjects that 



4930.10 

4930.11 

4930.12 

4930.13 

4930.20 

4930.21 

4930.22 ■ 
4930.30- 

4930.31 - 

4930.32 - 

4930.33 - 

4930.40 - 

4930.41 

4930.42 
4930.60 
4930.62 
4930.70 



ErIcs 



Guidance 
Interpersonal Skills 
-Job Seeking/Changing Skills 

- Academic Guidance 
-Communication Skills 

- Writing 

- Speech fOra/; 

-Learning Skills. Handicapped 
-Living Skills. Handicapped 

- Learning Skills. Learning Disabled 
■Learning Skills. Speech Impaired 

■ Computational Skills 

• Pre-Algebra (Basic Math/Arithmetic) 

■ Algebra, Geometry and Trigonometry 
Adult Basic Education (Grades 1-8) 
High School Diploma Program/G.E.D. 
Reading Skills 
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57 



58 



Taxonomy of Programs 



4930.71 - Speed Reading 

4930.72 — Skill Development 

2IId « ■ f ® La"9“ge-G6neral 

4930 82 'In2i.ll Language-College Uvel 

* 4931 .00 - Vocational ESL 



4999.00 - Other Interdisciplinary Studies 
Specify 




es a vocational 



program. 
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APPENDIX D 



Minimum Qualifications for 
Faculty and Administrators in 
California Community Colleges 



October 1997 



Jose Peralez, Vice Chancellor 

Division of Human Resources 
Chancellor’s Office 
California Community Colleges 
1107 Ninth Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814-3607 



Introduction 









This third edition of Minimum Qualifications for Faculty and Administrators in California 
Community Colleges is an update of the disciplines lists adopted by the Board of Governors of 
the California Community Colleges at their regularly scheduled meeting on September 12, 1996. 
It incorporates changes that resulted from recommendations from the statewide Academic Senate 

Md its members, and a comprehensive review of the minimum qualifications regulations and 
disciplines lists. 

These changes replace the previous edition. They are intended to be effective immediately and 
should be employed as appropriate in each community college district. 

The changes: 

• Modify five (5) current disciplines which require a Master’s degree, 

• Add Engineering Technology as a discipline requiring a Master’s degree, 

• Modify four (4) existing disciplines not requiring a Master’s degree, and 

• Add Archaeological Technology to the non-Masters list. 



Additionally, a cross reference to the Title 5 regulation for “Learning Assistance Instructors” has 
been added at the request of the organization that represents that group of instructors. 

A copy of the Board of Governors agenda item is contained in the appendix to this publication. 

In addition to the reprinting and changes referenced above, this booklet contains a reprint of 
selected statutes from the California Education Code and regulations from Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations. 



History 



The complete disciplines lists with revisions to that adopted by the Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges were designed to replace the system of credentials that was in 
force until June 30, 1990. The relevant sections of the Education Code were adopted by the 
Legislature in September 1988 as part of AB 1725, the community college reform bill. Significant 
amendments were made by AB 2155 and SB 1590 of 1989, SB 2298 of 1990, and SB 343 of 
1993. Faculty internship programs were authorized by SB 9 of 1991. 

Implementing regulations were originally adopted into Title 5 by the Board of Governors in July 
1989. Additions or amendments were made in July 1990, September 1991, June 1992, and 




September 1993, prior to these amendments adopted by the Board in September 1996. Faculty 
intern regulations were adopted in January 1992. 

The disciplines lists used to implement the minimum qualifications for credit instructors, 
counselors, and librarians are now incorporated by reference into the Board’s regulations. These 
lists were prepared and reviewed primarily by the Academic Senate for CaUfomia Community 
Colleges. They were first adopted in July 1989, underwent minor revisions in November 1990, 
May 1991, September 1993, and September 1996. 



Process to Initiate Changes 

Users of this booklet are encouraged to forward their recommendations for additions, changes, 
and/or suggestions through their local academic senates, the statewide Academic Senate, or to the 
Human Resources Division of the Chancellor’s OflBce. 



The Human Resources Division in the Chancellor’s OflBce continually monitors issues and 
questions relating to minimum qualifications and, in consultation with the Academic Senate, 
regularly considers changes to these lists. Recommendations fi"om the Senate to the Board of 
Governors^ are also developed through active collaboration between the local senates, and the 
Chancellor’s Office. The resulting minimum qualifications serve as a statewide benchmark for 
promoting professionalism and rigor within the academic disciplines in the community colleges 
and a guideline for day-to-day decisions regarding suitability for employment in the system. 

Districts enjoy a significant degree of flexibility in the application of these minimums, how they 
orgamze courses within disciplines, apply “equivalency,” and how they develop criteria and 
employ processes to select staff and instructors. 
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Disciplines Requiring the 
Master *s Degree 



Discipline 


Areas also included in the discipline 




Bachelor’s in history AND Master’s in political science, 
humanities, geography, area studies, women’s studies, social 
science, or ethnic studies OR 
The equivalent 


Humanities: 


Master’s in humanities OR 

The equivalent OR 

See Interdisciplinary Studies 


Instructional Design/ 
Technology: 


Master’s in instructional design/technology OR 
The equivalent 


Interdisciplinary Studies: 


Master’s in the interdisciplinary area OR 
Master s in one of the disciplines included in the 
interdisciplinary area and upper division or graduate course 
work in at least one other constituent discipline 


Journalism: 


Master’s in journalism or communication with a specialization 
in Journalism OR 

Bachelor’s in either of the above AND Master’s in English 
history, communication, literature , composition, comparative 
literature, any social science, business, business administration, 
marketing, graphics, or photography OR 
The equivalent 


Law: 


JD or LL.B. 

{NOTE: Courses in aspects of law for application to a 
particular discipline may be classified, for minimum 
qualifications purposes, in the discipline of the application.) 


Learning Assistance 
Instructors: 


(Minimum Qualifications for these faculty members are 
specified in Title 5 Section 53415.) 


Library Science: 


Master’s in library science, library and information science, OR 
The equivalent 


Linguistics: 


Master’s in linguistics or applied linguistics OR 
Bachelor’s in linguistics AND Master’s in TESOL, 
anthropology, psychology, sociology, English, or any foreign 
language OR 
The equivalent 
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PLACEMENT OF 
COURSES WITHIN 
DISCIPLINES 
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California Community Colleges 
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Placement of Courses Within Disdplines 



Spring 1994 



Preface: 

This paper discusses a topic which is multifaceted and is at once practical and concrete as well 
as philosophical and controversial. 

It is hoped that this paper wiU help local senates who have not yet undertaken the process of 
assigning courses to disciplines or who are updating or revising. The paper discusses why the 
need exists and outlines a process to help local senates get staned. The process described in the 

paper relies on faculty's professional integrity to do an assessment of discipline preparation and 
course content 

What this paper does not do, is cover all the possible problems which might arise during the 
^ignment process. Ultimately to solve these problems, local senates may need to serve as 
ju ges hearing testimony and rendering a final decision respecting the basic principles under 
which the disciplines list was established. 

Introduction 

Prior to July 1, 1990 credentials determined which subject matter areas community college faculty 
could teach. Upon passage of the Community College Reform Act (AB 1725), credentials were no 
longer issued and new hiring was to be based upon a set of minimum qualifications for a given 
discipline. The disciplines and related disciplines were proposed by the Academic Senate and set forth 
in the disciplines list adopted by Board of Governors. The language in the legislation referred to "any 
courses taught instead of "subject matter areas" of credentials which was linked to TOPS codes. 

Therefore a determination must be made as to the discipline preparation appropriate and adequate for 
each individual course. 

The Problem 

During the recent review of the disciplines list, it became apparent that many colleges have not 
completed this task or do not understand its purpose. Faculty hired under the credential system are 
allowed to teach any course within the subject matter area of the credential. It is not clear which courses 

Er|c 14 0 



a faculty member may teach when hired with discipline minimum qualifications until courses have been 
assigned to disciplines. There are two questions faculty must ask and be prepared to answer. 

1. When someone is hired with the minimum qualifications for one discipline (e.g., history), 
what courses may he/she teach if the college has not assigned courses to disciplines? 

2. When a course is to be offered, what discipline specific preparation is appropriate to teach 
that course? 

This paper attempts to provide a local senate guidance in designing a process at the local campus 
to address these questions. 

In most cases, the courses on a campus will be placed in a single discipline. For example, most 
of the history courses offered at an institution will be listed under the discipline of history. However, 
consider a course in the Economic History of the United States. Should it be listed under the discipline 
of history or economics? Or is it possible that both economics and history are suitable preparation? In 
which case, would it be appropriate to list the course under both the disciplines of history and 
economics? By doing this dual listing, the institution states that it is possible for individuals who meet 
the minimum qualifications of history or economics to have the expertise necessary to teach this course. 
For the purpose of this paper, this process is called multiple-listing and does not mean that the course 
must be listed as History 101 and Economics 101. (Listing a single course offered for either history or 
economics credit is appropriately referred to as double coding.) Multiple-listing addresses the issue of 
what academic background is the minimum qualification to teach the course. 

Another option is to list the course as interdisciplinary*, assuring that the instructor would at least 
have some preparation in both history and economics. 



O 
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the for interdisciplinary are a masters in 

discioline^ fn'’, TP" ■ or a masters in one of Che 
divisioi or , interdisciplinary area and upper 
division or graduate coursework in each of the other disciplines. 
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The Principle 



The guiding principle for th^ task must be based on course content not personnel issues. It is 
necessaiy for faculty to septate themselves from their personal biases and assess each course based on 
the subject matter being taught and giving consideration to emerging disciplines. Faculty are reminded 
that, according to law, no matter a course is placed, individuals holding valid credentials that would 
have allowed them to teach the course pre-AB 1725 are still qualified to do so. 

It is important to understand that not all programs or department titles are disciplines. The 
decision to place a course in a specific discipline is based on the body of knowledge necessary to instruct 
the course. When the subject matter as stated by the official course outline is common to more than one 
discipline, it is appropriate for the course to be listed in all appropriate disciplines. If, however, a 

broader knowledge base is necessary, the course should be listed as interdisciplinary and the disciplines 
involved listed. 

The Process 

As provided for in the Tide 5 regulations. Section 53200, Strengthening of Academic Senates, 
the process of placing courses within disciplines must be done by faculty through the academic senate. 
How multi-college districts should proceed depends on whether each college has a separately accredited 
curriculum or whether the district has a district course numbering system. If the each college has a 
separate curriculum, it would proceed as a single campus district. If, however, a district has a district 
curriculum committee, the process would vary slightly. What happens if the faculty at different district 
colleges disagree regarding on the listing of a course to a discipline? If a district senate exists, that 
senate may want to adjudicate the disagreement and make the final decision. If, however, there is no 
distnct senate, the local senates may wish to convene a special committee with representatives from all 
colleges to discuss the issue and make a recommendation to the local senates. 

ERIC 
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Th6 local senate has the responsibility to establish processes that include involvement of faculty 
with the knowledge necessary to evaluate course outlines for content and to assign each course to the 
appropriate discipline(s). Since evaluating a course oudine is the responsibility of the curriculum 
committee when reviewing new and existing courses, it is possible that the curriculum committee, under 
the auspices of the academic senate, would be the most suitable group to make these decisions. No 
matter who is involved in the process or who directs the process, there exists an obligation to seek out 
the expertise of the discipline faculty when assigning courses to disciplines. 

It is also necessary to list the college's noncredit courses within disciplines. Since there are no 
specific noncredit disciplines, it is recommended that faculty use the areas allowed for apportionment 
as "disciplines" in noncredit as referred to in Title 5, Section 84711. 

How would an academic senate go about placing courses within the appropriate disciplines? This 
placement will require consideration of the organizational structure of the instruction area. Are the 
faculty set up in departments or divisions or in some other way? Besides a college-wide/district 
curriculum committee, does the institution have smaller division curriculum committees? The hardest 
part of the process is deciding how best to proceed and how best to design a process that provides for 
maximum faculty input. The following steps are designed to provide some guidelines the senate or the 
committee designated by the senate might wish to consider: 



Step 1. Obtain a complete list of the institution's current course offerings. If information 
systems is able to design a printout for the process, it might look like this: 



Course 


Discipline 


Multiple-listing 


Interdisciplinary? 
(list disciplines) 


Math R 








Math PA 









O 
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Math A 








MathB , 


• • ■■ • •• :f . 


-*s . . . . . " ... 




Math 1 









Form appropriate committees for the initial assignment of courses into disciplines. 
For example, if the college has divisional curriculum committees, give them the 
courses in their purview to assign. If not, the senate or designated committee may 
want to form several broad based groups such as: fine arts, math and science, 
behavioral and social science, humanities, and vocational. Faculty would be 
recruited in those areas to convene and do an initial placement of courses within 
the disciplines of their area(s). 



Step 3: 



Step 4: 



Step 5: 



T^e chair of the process should remember to review with the committees the 
difference between multiple-listing and interdisciplinary. When a course is 
multiple-listed in two or more disciplines, the faculty are saying that the minimum 
qualifications for any of the disciplines listed would be sufficient, ie. listing 
Economic History of the US in both the disciplines of history and economics. 

owever if the faculty feel the instructor should have some preparation in more 
than one discipline, the course should be listed in the interdisciplinary category 
instead of individual disciplines. By listing the economic history course as 

interdisciplinary, an instructor would need course work in both economics and 
history. 

Circulate the initial placement of courses to all faculty in the respective groups and 
to the college curriculum committee for comment. Based on the comments and 
concerns received, the committees should finalize the list to present to the 
academic senate and the Board of Trustees for final approval. 



The final approved list should be made available to department/division offices, 
personnel, and instruction offices. 

The senate should design processes for assigning new courses to disciplines in the 
curriculum proposal process and for a periodic review of course assignments that 
corresponds with the discipline review process. 



The members of the committees assigning courses to disciplines need to be aware of the 
minimum qualifications of the disciplines they are assigning. They must be aware that not all 
department/division titles are disciplines. Some institutions, for example, offer courses in human 
development, human services and American studies. A review of the disciplines list does not yield these 
titles, so where would they be assigned? The reviewers must examine the course content and decide of 



the available disciplines which one(ones) is(are) appropriate including interdisciplinary. For example, 
some of the human services and human development courses might be appropriately placed in 
counseling, psychology, or sociology. In contrast, courses in American studies might be more 
appropriately designated as interdisciplinary where the faculty member teaching the course will need a 
broader knowledge base to teach the course effectively. 

Conclusion 

As previously mentioned, it would be impossible to address every contingency that might arise 
when your senate begins the process. There is no question each senate will have to make some hard 
decisions. Establishment of a philosophy to maintain academic integrity of each discipline will assist 
senates in the decision-making process. However, it is important that your process include a method to 
handle differences of opinion before they arise so that all parties concerned will know what to expect 
and how the problem will be resolved. 
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